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RELIGION IN THE NOVEL 


By HALL CAINE 


A young Welsh revivalist preacher, 
who is now firing his country with 
such religious zeal as seems almost to 
justify the conclusion that another 
Wesley has come to Wales, was re- 
cently induced to tell the story of his 
call, when, among other things inter- 
esting to all of us, he made one remark 
that is of peculiar interest to me. 

“I was not always like this,”’ he said. 
“Once I liked novels. Now it is peace 
that I love most of all, for the Spirit has 
baptized me.”’ 

It would be easy perhaps to break 
some small witticism on the fiery en- 
thusiast who explains his conversion 
with so much naiveté, but I feel no 
temptation to attempt an_ intellectual 
encounter at once so worthless and so 
cruel. Looked at beneath its rather 
innocent surface the young Welshman’s 
statement means a good deal which 
none of us who devote our lives to the 
making of fiction can afford to ignore, 
still less to sneer or laugh at. It means 
not merely that novels may be of perni- 
cious. influence—although of course it 
includes that idea—but also, and mainly 
I think, that fiction as such is a trivial 
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thing to occupy the mind of man in the 
face of the stern facts of life. It says 
in effect: ‘‘ With all the burning realities 
of Time and Eternity confronting him, 
how can man waste his interest on the 
shadows of people who have never 
existed and incidents which have never 
taken place?’’ That is an attitude 
toward imaginative art which dates 
back to the birth of it; and although 
one might have expected that such a 
hook as The Pilgrim’s Progress would 
have dealt a death-blow to the idea it 
formulates, the idea still lives and 
operates powerfully on many minds 
that would be afraid to express it with 
the crude candor of the Welsh preacher. 

In addition to this attitude of objec- 
tion to fiction as fiction, there is also in 
many other minds a still more fierce and 
deeply rooted antagonism, based on 
what are supposed to be the withering 
influences of imaginative literature on 
the emotions of the people who use it 
as a principal part of their intellectual 
food. It is said, not altogether without 
show of reason, that fiction and the 
drama, which live by playing on the emo- 
tions, do not stimulate and strengthen, 
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but enervate and exhaust them. Thus 
it is urged that the people who weep 
most over the imaginary woes of the 
hero or heroine in a novel, or on the 
stage, have fewer tears to shed for 
the troubles of suffering people in real 
life; and therefore that the novel and 
the drama, in degree as they increase in 
influence, weaken the spiritual bone 
and sinew wherewith man has to con- 
tend against the everlasting pains of 
existence. One would have thought 
that this objection also had received its 
death-blow ages ago from the purpose 
which prompted the early Morality 
Plays; but it still exists, and I count it 
among the chief forces which constitute 
the antagonism to the stage which sur- 
vives in those denominations of the 
Christian church, like the Wesleyan, 
that most nearly approximate to the 
spirit of Puritanism. 

But over against both these forms of 
objection to the novel there is another, 
which also exists in its strongest forms 
in the religious mind and yet is their 
direct and complete contradiction. I 
mean the objection to fiction in its ethi- 
cal claims and pretensions, urged by 
those who appear to hold that the novel 
is not merely to be accepted as a puppet- 
show, but is only to be tolerated in that 
character. Speaking out of my exper- 
ience of the more than favorable recep- 
tion of a recent novel, I may say that 
among my clerical critics some of the 
most whole-hearted and generous are 
those who have most resolutely closed 
their eyes to any indication of higher 
motive in my book than that of the 
story-teller who aims to tell a simple 
story. According to such critics the 
public do not go to the novel for guid- 
ance in any ethical or religious difficult- 
ies. They take a novel through and 
through for what it undoubtedly is in 
its primary character, a story and noth- 
ing more. One would have thought— 
not to speak it irreverently, or to bring 
small things violently into juxtaposition 
with large and sacred ones—that the 


parables of Christ themselves would 
have dealt for all time a death-blow to 
the idea that the very simplest fictitious 
narrative may not, without violation of 
art, be made a vehicle for the exposition 
of eternal truths. But certain it is that 
in a large class of by no means the least 
intellectual section of readers the idea 
still exists that the novel is a puppet- 
show as unmoral as Punch and Judy, 
and as completely devoid of moral re- 
sponsibility. It will not surprise that 
part of the public which has done me 
the honor to look at my own novels 
that I rebel with all the strength of my 
soul against this latter form of objection, 
and that I think it immeasurably more 
prejudicial to the art of fiction than the 
utter antagonism which was crudely ex- 
pressed by the fervent Welsh revivalist. 

The place of religion in the novel 
seems to me a subject of little difficulty, 
although it has been a cause of much 
disputation. When I say that among 
my own warmest friends and upholders 
the stanchest and most prominent have 
been ministers of religion, I shall be 
acquitted of personal feeling if I add 
that the shallowest chatter which has 
taken the form of objection to religion 
in the novel has usually come from 
clergymen. One clergyman in particu- 
lar, a priest whom I shall not further 
indicate than to say that he is a novelist 
himself, has—with as little logic and 
insight as loyalty, esprit de corps, and 
even sense of professional courtesy— 
attempted again and again so to hold 
up to ridicule the work, no doubt faulty 
and imperfect, of brother novelists who 
have challenged the right of fiction to 
concern itself with religion, as to convey 
the idea that the two are eternally 
divorced. One might expect to be for- 
given if one were to retort that the only 
defensible ground of divorce between 
fiction and religion would be, in too 
many cases, the closeness of their 
affinity; but I prefer to defend their 
union on the ground of compatibility. 

The religious novel has various de- 
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velopments. There is, to begin with, 
the simple one which finds illustration 
in books like Scenes of Clerical Life and 
Silas Marner, not to speak of The 
Scarlet Letter and the almost forgotten 
Adam Blair. It is difficult to imagine 
that a reasonable person can object to 
this elementary form of the so-called 
religious novel, or see any reason in the 
fitness of. things why scenes of clerical 
life in any of their phases should not be 
as proper material for the novel as any 
other aspects of life whatsoever. 


Another development of the religious 
novel is that which concerns itself not 
merely with professors of religion as a 
part of human society, but with religion 
itself and the work of the churches as 


factors in the human comedy. It may 
be objected to this employment of the 
novelist’s art that it lowers the temper- 
ature in which religion and its recognized 
leaders and professors have to live and 
work; and I am so far in sympathy 
with the objection as to see that the 
greatest artists never have permitted 
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themselves to deal with sacred subjects 
and the sacred professions otherwise 
than sparingly, with reserve and with 
respect. Exception may perhaps be 
made in favor of Chaucer and Boccaccio, 
in whose pages monks and priests are 
sometimes treated with scant reverence 
and made the butts of ridicule, and 
even the objects of contempt. But 
speaking broadly, I think it would be 
true to say that in Shakespeare, in the 
Elizabethan dramatists generally, and 
even in the best of the early English 
novelists as well as the greater novelists 
of Italy—including the greatest of them, 
Alessandro Manzoni—the religious pro- 
fessions and religion itself are made to 
live in an atmosphere of reverence. 
On the other hand, it may surely be 
urged that the place of religion as a 
force in life, and the sincerity or the 
insincerity of its professors, are legitimate 
subjects for treatment in any form of 
imaginative art which pretends to picture 
life as a whole; and if this involves, as 
it sometimes does, such scathing ex- 
posures of hypocrisy as were made by 
Dickens and by Charlotte Bronté, to 
speak of no others, the net result can 
only be good for religion itself, inasmuch 
as it must help to purify religious life. 

Speaking again as one whose intimate 
friends are among the members of the 
clerical profession, I will venture the 
opinion that in the qualities of sincerity, 
purity, and self-sacrifice, they are neither 
much better nor worse than almost any 
other class with which I have been 
brought into close relation, including 
even the much-maligned class of actors 
and actresses who live, perhaps, 
under influences of more temptation 
and without the constant stimulus of 
ennobling associations. And if it be 
objected that whatever clergymen are 
as a class—whether as fervent and sin- 
cere as the hero of The Cloister and the 
Hearth, or as cruel and vindictive as the 
black-coated monster in Jane Eyre—it 
is not well to lower the atmosphere of 
reverence in which the clergy should 


be held, I would answer that no good 
result can come to whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are honor- 
able, whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report in the religious world by 
concealing or putting a gloss upon the 
things that are untrue, dishonorable, 
unjust, impure, and of evil report. 

A third development of the religious 
novel is that in which fiction is used as 
a vehicle for discussing dogma and the 
relative merits of different faiths. This 
must needs be a limited exercise of the 
novelist’s art and one which would cer- 
tainly never commend itself to me, 
being entirely beyond the limit of my 
own powers as a story-teller. But I am 
well aware that more than one novelist 
in recent years has achieved success in 
this direction; and who am I to say 
that the limitless genius of fiction is not 
capable of embracing even a motive so 
dificult, and apparently so foreign to 
its natural character ? 

A fourth development of the religious 
novel is that which takes incidents di- 
rectly from Scripture and expands and 
heightens them by the addition of other 
incidents and fuller characterization. 
This is a form of fiction which has 
found more favor across the Atlantic 
than. here in England, where it is 
felt to partake of license and irrever- 
ence, and, furthermore, to be open to 
the objection that no writer, whatever 
his gifts, can hope to touch without 
injuring the characters and scenes that 
are sacred to memory in the form in 
which they have come down to us. 

If I may be pardoned a_ personal 
reference in this connection I will say 
that I have on more than one occasion 
gone to the Bible for the foundation on 
which I have laid the superstructure of 
my story; and no one can be so con- 
scious as I am that for any favor with 
which my novels have been received, 
and for any promise of life which some 
of them may give, notwithstanding 
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their many imperfections, I am indebted 
to the fact that I have laid them on 
the bed-rock of the great legends which 
have endured almost since the begin- 
ning of the world, instead of trusting to 
any poor effort I might have put forth 
to invent stories for myself. But once, 
indeed, I was so captivated for a little 
while by what may be called the 
American development of the religious 
novel that I attempted a story with the 
pathetic and inspiring person of Mary 
Magdalene for its central figure. That 
story never got itself completed. Before 
I had gone far I had realized the funda- 
mental difficulty of any enlargement of 
the beautiful theme without disturbing 
preconceived ideals and alienating settled 
sympathies. It was the same difficulty 
for me, as a novelist, as that which the 
painter of sacred subjects always en- 
counters, but it was intensified a hun- 
dredfold by the necessity for amplification 
upon the lines of the sanctified original. 
My story of Mary Magdalene shall 
never be finished and it shall never be 
published ; but I am far from sure that 
the genius of fiction in the time to come 
may not in better hands secure for the 
novel such a triumph over scriptural 
themes as the masters of pictorial art 
have in a few instances achieved. With 
two such great examples already known 
to literature as Byron’s tremendous Cain 
and the Joseph and his Brethren of 
Charles Wells, it would not be rash to 
make such a prediction; and indeed 
the loss of authority, dignity, and power 
which a remarkable modern writer, 
Mr. Stephen Phillips, seems lately to 
have suffered in bowing, as he needs 
must, to the necessity of altering the 
venue of his latest play on the thrilling 
story of Uriah the Hittite, points to the 
urgent need of educating ourselves to a 
more liberal attitude toward the imagina- 
tive treatment of sacred subjects. 
Finally, there is a development of the 
so-called religious novel which deals 
neither with the scenes nor characters 
of the religious world, nor yet with 
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religion itself, whether as dogma or as 
a force in life; but with the religious 
sense in man, the feeling for the super- 
natural, the consciousness of God’s 
governance of the universe, and that 
deepest of all questions, the meaning of 
life. This is a form of religious motif 
whereof all novels worthy of the name 
must in some measure partake, inas- 
much as every picture of life in degree 
as it is true will always challenge such 
subjects. The marvelous but every-day 
realism of a Robinson Crusoe, as well as 
the romantic excursions of a Monte 
Cristo, no less than the psychological 
analysis of a Scarlet Letter or of a Resur- 
rection, will be found to make its declar- 
ation sometimes clear and emphatic, 
sometimes fumbling and stammering, on 
the great paradoxes of religion and life. 

And in order to write a religious novel 
of this broadest character it is first of all 
necessary that the novelist should be a 
man who has lived much, felt much, 
read much, and thought much, and 
with that equipment has set about to use 
his own vehicle in its only legitimate 
way; not as a sermon or philosophical 
treatise, but as a parable wherein his 
mind is above all things fixed upon the 
fact; knowing full well that nature 
seen as a whole by one who has the 
true sense of life cannot fail, whether 
the writer is conscious of it or not, to 
express the little that may have been 
revealed to him as to the way of God 
with man. 

If 1 may be forgiven by the reader for 
referring to the personal experience 
which more particularly prompted the 
invitation to write the present, paper, | 
will say that during the writing of my 
recent novel the consciousness of relig- 
ious problems was hardly ever present to 
my mind. When I brought the book 
back from the Engadine, where it was 
put together, I told my friend that I 
had written the simplest of all possible 
stories, a story so simple that it could 
not be simpler without descending to 
the level of a “ bairn’s book.’ But I 
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cannot pretend to any surprise that so 
much discussion on tremendous topics 
has arisen out of the simple truth of my 
homely fable, because I knew from the 
first that I had laid it on the founda- 
tions of an original which sounded the 
utmost depths of thought and emotion. 
That characteristic, indeed, of the words 
of Christ which concerns at once their 
extreme simplicity and great profundity, 
above all the teachings of other men, 
would of itself, I think, be sufficient to 
satisfy me of the divinity of the Teacher; 
and therefore I see that any treatment 
whatever, however faulty, of a theme so 
pregnant of thought and feeling as the 
parable of the Prodigal Son must have 
challenged controversy on every side. 

I am not surprised to hear that a 
story based, however freely, upon a par- 
able in which, as Renan says, ““he who 
has fallen is represented as having a sort 
of privilege over him who has always 
been just,’’ should raise afresh the ques- 
tion of whether we are punished and 
rewarded according to our deserts, and 
whether the eighteen on whom the 
tower of Siloam fell were not sinners 
above the others in Jerusalem. Neither 
am I much astonished that ardent evan- 
gelical Christians like the Rev. Dr. Clif- 
ford, preaching on the book a few days 
ago, should object that in the emphasis 
I give to the doctrine of doom, ““The 
wages of sin is death,’ I overlook the 
message of hope in the words, “‘“Thy 
sins are forgiven thee.’’ In this regard 
I speak as one of the commonalty who 
knows nothing of theology when I say, 
with Harnack, that the pulpit relies too 
much upon redemption, forgiveness of 
sin, and justification, if it does not em- 
phasize equally the natural impossibility 
of undoing the evil that has been done. 
Dr. Clifford knows better than I do 
that the doctrines of ‘‘objective redemp- 
tion’’ have been the occasion of grievous 
temptations in the history of the church; 
and, if a layman may dare to say so, the 
theory of “‘conversion’’ as it is taught 
in these days by nearly all the evangeli- 
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cal branches of the Christian church, 
from the Roman church to the Salva- 
tion Army, seems to be in danger of 
concealing the true meaning of religion 
in so far as it allows itself to adopt 
that freé and easy attitude to past 
transgressions which has always been a 
snare. 

I apologize for this incursion into 
theological controversy, and return to 
my argument that the novel will be 
religious in the highest and best sense 
just in the degree in which it is perme- 
ated by the sense of life. In this way 
I think the novel of the future will 
become more and more the religious 
novel, that it will only be accepted, 
whether by the plowman or the philos- 
opher, in the degree in which it unites 
with the simplest pictures of human life 
the deepest problems of humanity. 

I think this is the great hope for the 
novel of the future; and I would not be 
understood to say that in any degree it 
excludes what is called the romantic 
novel or the novel of adventure, or that 
it claims for fiction a conscious meta- 
physical or religious intention. I think 
the people writing novels in the time to 
come will be the best minds, the richest 
natures, the strongest souls. I think 
it will be realized that the capacity of 
the novel for any work whatsoever, 
whether of simple entertainment or of 
deep teaching, is entirely without limit; 
that there is no vehicle so capable of 
reaching a wide area; no medium so 
adaptable to the needs of man in all his 
stages of intellectual development; in a 
a word, there is no pulpit with a sound- 
ing-board that will send the human 
voice so far. 

If this is thought to be a glorification 
of my own art I shall expect to be for- 
given for it, if only on the ground that 
a man is bound to praise the bridge his 
faltering feet have crossed over, and that 
I know full well that with my limited 
possibilities I could not have expected 
to go even so far had I used any medium 
less pliable and popular than the novel. 
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THE LAST OF THE PERSONAL JOURNALISTS 


BY JOSEPH M. ROGERS 


Some seventeen miles from Louisville 
is located ‘‘ Mansfield,’’ one of the best 
of the smaller estates of Kentucky, pre- 
sided over by Colonel Watterson, famil- 
iarly known throughout the State as 
*“ Marse Henry.”’ 

Professionally, he is a farmer. Per- 
haps you imagine that he is an editor, 
or author, or lecturer, or politician. If 
so, never mention the matter to him; 
it will give him pain. He does not 
wear long whiskers, nor support the 
Populist doctrines; but his views on 
rotation of crops, ensilage, fertilizers, 
and irrigation are profound, even if his 
experience is limited. Time was when 
he counted that day lost when he did 
not burn midnight oil invoking the 
‘“ star-eyed goddess of reform’’ with a 
multiplicity of adjectives, objurgations, 
and quaint phrases. Never a Democrat 
but he must daily be apotheosized, nor 
a Republican but he must be consigned 
to perdition. Those days are gone. 
Marse Henry is now devoted to bucolic 
pursuits. Each morn he casts his 
weather eye toward the East and notes 
the probabilities. Then, uttering a few 
maledictions upon “Senatorial gray 
wolves’ and Republican ‘* money- 
devils,’? he puts his hand to the plow 
—metaphorically speaking—and enters 
into communion with nature in her 
visible forms. 

The great trial of Colonel Watterson’s 
life is that his friends will not take his 
agricultural pursuits seriously. Small 
blame to them. When Marse Henry 
is not in Switzerland writing a book, or 
in New York talking politics, or lectur- 


ing on Lincoln in Kalamazoo or else- 
where—which is most of the time—he 
can be found in serene philosophic 
retirement at Mansfield. There his 
legion of friends troop to visit him. 
When he speaks of irrigation they call 
for mint-julep; when he expatiates 
learnedly on cabbages and king-beets 
they demand Havana cigars; when he 
wants to read pages of reports from the 
Department of Agriculture the order is 
““ one stack of blues and two of reds.”’ 
Alas, he cannot live down the past ! 

This hejira from the close atmos- 
phere of the sanctum to the green fields 
of the Blue Grass followed fast on the 
first election of McKinley, an event he 
did much to forward—to the distress of 
many friends and the financial loss of 
his newspaper. ‘‘ No compromise with 
dishonor’’ was the _ bugle-note he 
sounded from far-away Switzerland; and 
when he came home he made his latest 
but not his last adieu to journalism with 
all the pride, panoply, and circumstance 
of a Patti farewell tour. The aspect of 
Colonel Watterson personally superin- 
tending his farm and garden is as diffi- 
cult to conjure up as that of Captain 
Kidd rocking a cradle. The notion is 
grotesque; it suggests Mr. Micawber, 
clad as a bushman, learning to cook 
before his voyage to Australia; but it is 
not to be mentioned in the presence of 
Marse Henry. 

Sitting calmly today in his cottage at 
Vevey, Switzerland, Colonel Watterson 
writes his monumental work on Lincoln 
in picturesque polysyllables, and looks 
back over one of the most remarkable 
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careers in America—certainly the most 
kaleidoscopic. He alone survives that 
group of knights of the quill who made 
American journalism. Gone is Horace 
Greeley who boxed the political com- 
pass, to die of disappointment—the man 
who personally molded more opinions 
on a-greater variety of subjects than any 
man of the nineteenth century. Gone 
Greeley’s long-time associate, and later 
political enemy and professional rival, 
the brilliant Henry J. Raymond. The 
tomb has closed over the elder James 
Gordon Bennett, who made the news 
end of the modern newspaper ; on the 
unmerciful Manton Marble, long Wat- 
terson’s close, political ally; on Wilbur 
F. Story, who was never so happy as 
when telegraph tolls mounted up, who 
boasted that he always had a burglar on 
the Chicago Times staff to break safes 
and get exclusive official reports, whose 
sarcastic pen drew blood at every stroke, 
and whose paper died with him; on 
Joseph Medill, the maker of the Chicago 
Tribune, that pride of American journal- 
ism a thousand miles from Park Row; 
on Thurlow Weed of Albany, the 
greatest political strategist of his age. 

Alas, no more is the gray head of 
Charles A. Dana seen against the dingy 
window-panes of the second story of 
The Sun ofice—the man who made 
quality supersede bulk and whose ser- 
vices to American journalism can never 
be fully appreciated ! 

A few survive in retirement. Colonel 
McClure, the friend and agent of Lin- 
coln, who was the Philadelphia Times, 
lives on in a green old age in a comfort- 
able official berth. Horace White still 
writes, but always impersonally. Field- 
Marshal Murat Halstead writes an 
occasional brilliant letter, but the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette, which was his work 
alone, is now hyphenated, and editorially 
speaking anonymous. 

But Watterson survives, and his per- 
sonality is the more distinctive because 
his wit is yet as keen, his invective as 
maddening, and his humor as generous 


as of yore; because he stands up above 
the dead-level of impersonal journalism 
today like some lone mountain peak, 
casting its shadows upon the plain. A 
remarkable personality, an extraordinary 
human development, a surviving primus 
inter pares. No American who can 
read but is familiar with his brilliant, 
original, phrase-making style of compo- 
sition; no editor but reads the Courier- 
Journal daily when Watterson is at the 
helm; no other man whose daily edi- 
torial opinion is sent out by the press 
associations. And this man, still well 
on the safe side of seventy, has been for 
almost fifty years a distinct force in 
American affairs ; long before the Civil 
War broke out he was considered a 
coming man. No State owns him; no 
pent-up Blue Grass Commonwealth 
contracts his powers. He is an Amer- 
ican whose words are read as regularly 
in Cape Nome as in Louisville; who 
has a friend wherever floats the Star 
Spangled Banner above an American 
citizen. j 

And yet, in spite of his immense pop- 
ularity and influence, his personality is 
little known to the world, and most of 
the ideas afloat concerning him are 
utterly erroneous. The world refuses 
to take him seriously. In spite of his 
talents, brilliancy, and services his name 
ever provokes a smile. This is in part 
due to his own temperament. He 
bubbles over with good humor, takes 
life as a huge joke in its lesser aspects, 
and his attitude toward it is farthest 
removed from the ascetic. He loves so 
much to burlesque the pharisees of 
commerce and society and ethics and 
politics that he himself is too often 
accused of insincerity. A _ hater of 
shams, an enemy of fraud, a hurler of 
thunderbolts when in vicious moods, his 
genial personality stands out in such 
marked contrast to his preachments 
that people read and say: ‘“‘Go it, 
Marse Henry,’’ and then laugh. For 
even the mightiest fortress of argument, 
the greatest pyramid of logic, or the 
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most veritable Gibraltar of conviction is 
crumbled to dust by a smile. Can any 
seriousness come out of Watterson? It 
can, it does; but it is born to be trans- 
formed, reconstituted, and _ rejected 
because people look on him as too gen- 
ial to be heroic, too humane to be a 
headsman, too fundamentally broad- 
minded to be the hide-bound partizan 
his editorials profess. These are his 
real friends who know him. Then there 
is the great unthinking and ignorant 
public who look upon him as a Falstaff 
in journalism and a Don Quixote in 
politics—a cruel, unjust aspersion upon 
a man in whose bosom abides a noble 
soul, who is as incapable of pharisaism 
as he is of sycophancy ; whose geniality 
acts as an extinguisher on his most 
serious arguments, even as Sam Cor- 
win’s unfailing jokes snuffed out his 
dreams of the presidency. 

What Colonel Watterson is and what 
people think he is are such ‘different 
considerations that it may be instructive, 
as well as interesting, to get some light 
on such a remarkable personality, one 
which has been exceedingly important 
in the history of the country. 

Henry Watterson is a national man 
in many senses of the word. He was 
born in Washington in 1840, while his 
father was representing a Tennessee 
district in the lower house of Congress. 
The elder Watterson was a Democrat 
of the Jacksonian school, a pronounced 
Unionist on all occasions, and a man 
whom Tennessee delighted to honor. 
He fought the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise, and was as ardent against 
secession in Tennessee as Parson Brown- 
low himself. When the convention was 
held to decide on secession he was 
elected a delegate by an unprecedented 
majority, in spite of his pronounced 
Union views. In convention he fought 
unavailingly for the Union and then 
retired to his aery on a peak of the 
Appalachian Mountains until the storm 
of war was past, while his son fought for 
the Confederacy. 
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In such an atmosphere grew up 
Henry Watterson, the only child, and 
one who for many years seemed des- 
tined to a short life, or one of total 
blindness. He was born with a very 
frail physique, with one eye useless and 
the other so weak that much of the time 
he was kept in darkness; and he was 
educated at first by the reading of others 
to him. As he matured his physique 
improved and the sight was strength- 
ened, so that he for a time attended the 
Episcopal Academy in Philadelphia. His 
deficiency would not now be noted, 
thanks to powerful glasses, except when 
he writes—always with a pen, and with 
his left eye within an inch of the paper; 
and his chirography is such as to make 
even Horace Greeley weep. Yet he is 
one of the best read men in America in 
history, biography, and poetry. By 
nature he is a poet, though he instinct- 
ively became a politician. Even as a 
lad in Washington, when by reason of 
his eyes he could not even attend the 
sessions of Congress, he kept close 
track of every move on the political 
chess-board. He knew every man in 
public life; and Mrs. Clement C. Clay, 
in her delightful reminiscences just pub- 
lished, tells how he would come every 
night with bandaged eyes to the social 
headquarters of the extreme Southern 
set and insist on getting every detail of 
the day’s proceedings in Congress. At 
fifteen he was looked upon as a marvel- 
ous boy, asort of modern Chatterton in 
politics, from whom much was expected 
if he lived. At eighteen he began his 
newspaper career as musical and dra- 
matic critic of a Washington news- 
paper, and at once made a mark for 
himself. His poetic nature made him 
singularly attuned to the refined and 
beautiful, while his analytical qualities 
marked him as a keen critic. Never 
has he changed that style so peculiar. 
In his most virulent political “* leader”’ 
is always to be found some quotation 
from the poets, and his sentences are 
remarkably sonorous, flowing naturally 
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over rhetorical rocks which wreck all 
imitators. 

Naturally Henry sympathized with 
his father’s views at first; but although 
at twenty he edited a Union newspaper 
in Tennessee, he was at the very last 
caught in the maelstrom of secession. 
When he was just of age he rushed 
impulsively into the Confederate army 
to fight for the cause he had so bitterly 
opposed. But he hated slavery when 
he wore a gray coat as much as when 
he was writing against it. Strange as it 
may seem, most of his duties while on 
the staff of various generals were as a 
scout. Army life had few charms for 
this young chevalier unless there was 
something doing every moment. The 
lust of writing was in his blood, and 
after a year he resigned to edit The 
Rebel, one of the most unique news- 
papers in our history. It was a peripa- 


tetic institution, moving about as the 
Federal armies came within range; and 
for a time a covered wagon was the 
editorial sanctum, press, and compos- 


ing-room. Under such circumstances 
journalism was attended by difficulties 
which would have daunted a less cour- 
ageous man. Strange stories are told 
of this singular newspaper, which ought 
to be true. One, that when he had 
the forms made up the enemy ap- 
proached. The chief news was a claim 
of a great Federal defeat, while the 
masterly two-column editorial breathed 
defiance to the Union and eternal fidel- 
ity to the Confederacy, whose success 
was declared to be imminent. Unfor- 
tunately the forms could not be hoisted 
into the wagon which drove off, and 
the Federals rushing in captured them. 
Being short of ammunition, the artillery- 
men loaded the type into cannon and fired 
them at the retreating editorial estab- 
lishment. This, as Watterson remarked, 
was adding insult to injury. Type was 
scarce in those days, and news and edi- 
torial fulminations were brief until a 
later raid of gray-coated cavalrymen got 
a new supply from a Unionist office. 
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On another occasion the gallant edi- 
tor had in his wagon forms containing 
a broadside against the Union, when 
the mules, whose politics had been 
tampered with, took fright and ran pell- 
mell into the camp of the enemy, 
despoiling Watterson of his entire outfit. 
In consequence, he went back on the 
staff for a time, and was again publish- 
ing a newspaper at the end of the war. 
Tennessee was not the place, however, 
for his talents, and he moved to Louis- 
ville to establish himself with The 
Journal, in opposition to The Courier. 
In a short time the two were consoli- 
dated under the brilliant editorship of 
George D. Prentice. . The Courier- 
Journal has since remained one of the 
most conspicuous newspapers in the 
country, and is today the only one 
synonymous with its actual editor. 

When Prentice died, soon after the 
consolidation, there was great fear that 
his place could not be filled; but it was 
soon found that his successor was in 
many respects his superior. Watterson 
was more than a writer. In his early 
years he superintended the detail of 
every department, and for thirty years 
“‘put the paper to press’’ every night. 

As an editor he is resourceful, origi- 
nal, and exacting. Although the soul 
of geniality, his professional ideas are 
unwavering, and it is a serious task to 
carry out his views as he desires. For 
this reason it is a tradition in The 
Courier-Journal office that the worst 
fate which can befall a member of the 
staff is to meet the favor of Watterson. 
At first the favorite is elated at the 
honor; but when he finds that he is 
expected to have all the good editorial 
qualities of his chief and some others, 
life becomes a burden; and many a 
young man has given up the task, to 
make elsewhere a success due to his 
training under Watterson. As already 
noted, he no longer gives his newspaper 
entire personal attention as in former 
days. But his mazk is always there. It 
would be wrong, however, to suppose 
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FIRE AND WATER MAKE VAPOR 


During the Hayes-Tilden controversy Murat Halstead, representing the Ohio State organiza- 
tion, and Watterson, one of the most ardent supporters of Tilden’s claims, waged 
a fierce editorial battle across the Ohio River. 
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that he is the whole newspaper. The 
Haldemans have long furnished the 
exact complement of business abilities 
and ‘broad view of conditions without 
which Watterson would have been 
largely impotent. 

The Courier-Journal is unique among 
the great newspapers of the country in 
having its composing-room on the 
ground floor just back of the counting- 
room. Watterson has a desk in the 
latter which he uses whenever he comes 
to town. One of his foibles is always 
to hand his copy to the foreman person- 
ally. A swinging door connects his 
room with the composing-room, and 
regularly every week he dashes hurriedly 
against this door just as the foreman 
does the same from the other side. 
Then, after mutual recriminations and 
objurgations, peace is restored; but the 
door or desk is never changed so as to 
make such accidents impossible. 

Watterson is able to do his work at long 
range largely because he has an expert 
exchange editor, who daily clips out all 
the news and comments which will 
interest his chief, and these are sent 
him by personal messenger every night. 
Last November he sailed for Europe to 
complete his life-work on Lincoln, which 
he hopes will be not only a contribution 
to biographical literature, but will have 
the effect of calming the passions of 
the South and restoring harmony be- 
tween the sections. For Abraham Lin- 
coln is the great passion of his life. 

Those who know Watterson only as 
the fiery partizan, or the doctrinaire 
free-trader, can scarcely believe that this 
““ex-rebel’’ scion of a distinguished 
family looks upon Abraham Lincoln as 
the greatest of Americans. His lecture 
on Lincoln has been delivered hundreds 
of times to appreciative audiences, and 
when his book is completed we may 
expect a notable volume. It is certain 
to be a remarkable piece of rhetorical 
composition, brimming over with senti- 
ment, stuffed to the covers with adjec- 
tives; but it is probable it will be the most 


remarkable appreciation of the man ever 
written. Lincoln has not been wholly 
fortunate in his biographers. Some have 
lived too near him, and none has come 
from the South. For President Lin- 
coln—partly by heredity, partly by in- 
stinct, and otherwise by prophetic insight 
—knew the South better than any other 
man in the North; and many of the 
alleged mistakes he made were simply 
following out a policy which he knew 
better than his advisers. If Colonel 
Watterson comes up to reasonable ex- 
pectations we shall have an important 
addition to the written history of the 
country. In his lecture he tells how he 
called on Lincoln the morning of his 
inauguration, and stood by him at the 
the ceremony. It is impossible to give 
many extracts, but these are notable: 
“Let no Southern man point finger 
at me because I canonize Abraham 


’ Lincoln, for he was the one friend we 


had at court when friends were most 
in need; he was the one man in power 
who wanted to preserve us intact, to 
save us from the wolves of passion and 
plunder that stood at our door.’’ 
Elsewhere, speaking of Lincoln’s ex- 
perience with others, he says: ** Yet all 
the while that the waves of passion were 
breaking against the sturdy figure, reared 
above the dead-level as a lone oak upon 
a sandy beach, not one harsh word 
rankled in his heart. His was the 
genius of common sense; of common 
sense in action; of common sense in 
thought ; of common sense enriched by 
experience and unhindered by fear. 
Inspired he was, truly, as Shakespeare 
was inspired, as Mozart was inspired, as 
Burns was inspired; each, like him, 
sprung directly from the people. Surely 
he was one of God’s own, not in any 
sense a creature of circumstance or acci- 
dent; he wasinspired of God, and I donot 
see how any one who believes that doc- 
trine can believe him as anything else.”’ 
It can be seen that the coming book 
is not to lack in terms of appreciation. 
This lecture has been delivered hundreds 
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COLONEL WATTERSON AS EDITOR MILITANT 


of times, as wellas that other, The Com- 
promises of Life. Many public speeches, 
and particularly after dinner, has he 
made, and the best of these have been 
preserved in a single volume. Though 
he has written much, he has published 
little between covers; yet this one 
volume contains more of patriotic senti- 
ment than can be found elsewhere in 
the same space. 

He is a familiar speaker at Confed- 
erate reunions or Loyal Legion gather- 


ings, as much at Republican feasts as at 
Democratic; and ever is there expounded 
that devotion to the Union, that appeal 
against sectional prejudice and passion, 
that mark the breadth of the man. 
Always the rhetoric is perfervid and the 
sentiment abundant—too much so for 
some of the schoolmen. But the man 
who is more widely read and more 
generally listened to than any private 
American needs no justification for his 
style. It appeals to the imagination; 
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HENRY WATTERSON (the keeper) : 


** 1 am very sorry, but I can’t let you go just yet.’ 
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and though the sentences may be for- 
gotten, the deeper impression of the 
man and his message is abiding. In 
earnest Colonel Watterson is at his 
best, and as such he deserves most to 
be remembered. 

While for fifty years Watterson has 
been more or less of a figure in politics, 
his public career as an official is confined 
to a fractional term in Congress. When 
he founded The Journal he made a plea 
for harmony in the South. Thoroughly 
reconstructed himself, he urged all to 
follow his course in complete submission 
to the Federal government and to re- 
frain from that factious opposition which 
further increased the woes of the South. 
He supported the thirteenth, fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments, and de- 
nounced the Ku Klux Klan and all its 
works. He was for a new deal in 
politics. 

He wanted to see a united Democracy, 
and he supported any liberal movement 
to that end. He supported the endorse- 
ment of Greeley in the Democratic 


Convention of 1872, and was not dis- 
couraged over the disaster which fol- 


lowed. In 1876 he was a warm 
supporter of Tilden’s claim for the 
nomination, and was chairman of the 
St. Louis Convention that selected him. 
He was then young and fascinating to 
a remarkable degree. Tilden had the 
highest regard for him, and much 
against Watterson’s personal wishes 
induced him to run for Congress that 
year, to fill a vacancy in the Louisville 
district. In connection with his partner, 
Mr. W. N. Haldeman, who later became 
almost sole owner of the business, he 
had undertaken great financial obliga- 
tions, and he could ill afford to leave 
his business at such a time; but he 
obeyed the call of his chief so far as to 
take the short session, declining the 
nomination for the full term ensuing. 
In that campaign Watterson was active 
not only as a newspaper man, but as a 
party manager in New York, in Indiana, 
and in the South. 

6 


On that fateful election night Watter- 
son believed that victory was won. It 
was not until the next day that he heard 
the Republicans had not only claimed 
all the doubtful States, but were send- 
ing eminent citizens to Florida, South 
Carolina, and Louisiana, the latter being 
the principal Mecca. Watterson had 
the advantage of a thousand-mile start, 
and was in New Orleans twenty-four 
hours before the arrival of the Repub- 
lican statesmen. Into the details of 
that political muddle it is not necessary 
to go here and now. Watterson soon 
found that the situation on the surface 
was frankly on a financial basis. He 
firmly believed that Tilden had carried 
the State, but he also believed the 
Returning Board could be purchased 
by Republicans, and that it would be 
impossible for the Democrats to meet 
their figures. During these exciting 
days the Colonel did his best; but, as 
is well-known, the Republicans got the 
electors—though not necessarily for 
cash —and the memorable contest 
followed. 

When Watterson reached Washing- 
ton early in December for his brief 
term in Congress, he had already been 
in conference with Tilden, Hewitt, and 
Barnum. The situation was complex, 
and was made the more so because of 
Tilden’s refusal to take the leadership 
in the contest, which his interest in the 
result demanded. Mr. Tilden was a 
lawyer, and constitutionally opposed to 
rash action, or, in fact, any direct action 
at all. His policy was to let matters 
drift. The situation was confused and 
complicated by his refusal to act until it 
was too late. By the time his plan 
was ready the Electoral Commission 
was agreed upon; and the result is 
well-known. 

Colonel Watterson favored the Com- 
mission. He believed the decision 
would be for Tilden ; but in any event 
he was for compromise and against war. 
For it had come to this, that unless 
some compromise was made civil war 
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was imminent; military organizations 
were being effected by both parties in a 
dozen States, and a clash seemed cer- 
tain. Nor could it have been avoided 
but for the fact that Appomattox was 
less than a dozen years away. There 
were in Congress, and out of it, many 
of the great leaders of both armies, and 
these were the last to desire another 
conflict. Memory of the horrors of that 
internecine strife made the most ardent 
partizan hesitate. 

It is much to be regretted that ever 
since that period Watterson, whose 
voice was as potent as that of any man 
in making a peaceful compromise, has 
ever been looked upon as one of the 
belligerents who threatened to lead one 
hundred thousand Kentuckians to 
Washington to put Tilden in the White 
House. He never said anything of the 
kind. What he did say was quite the 
reverse. When the Commission had 
decided the first case against Tilden by 
the vote of eight to seven, and it was 
apparent that Hayes would be seated, 
there were some recalcitrant Democrats 
in the House who sought by filibuster- 
ing to delay the count until the Con- 
gress had expired, leaving the Commis- 
sion impotent, when the House of 
Representatives could elect Tilden under 
the Constitutional provisions. © This 
move was not endorsed by Mr. Tilden 
or his closest friends in Congress. It 
would have succeeded, however, except 
for the patriotism and courage of 
Speaker Randall, who defied all pre- 
cedent by quelling the filibusters in 
violation of the rules of the House; and 
for the Wormley’s Hotel Agreement to 
which Watterson was a party. 

In this serious situation Watterson 
went to New York, had a conference 
with Mr. Tilden, and prepared aspeech, 
which was to be delivered in Congress 
when opportunity arose, and was to 
represent Mr. Tilden’s peaceful and 
conservative views. It so happened 
that an earlier opportunity arose in the 
arrival of a delegation of Detnocrats 
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from Kentucky, who were thirsting for 
blood. To these the address was deliv- 
ered, and Watterson explained that 
Tilden was committed to the compro- 
mise and would stand or fall by it. 
Watterson did say that if the Republi- 
cans usurped authority and against the 
law attempted to seat Hayes, he knew 
he could count on Kentuckians to fight 
for the Constitution and thelaw. And 
for this sane speech, delivered purposely 
to allay the excitement of the hour, 
Watterson has been misquoted and 
ridiculed ever since. 

In the famous Wormley’s Hotel 
Conference, which wiped out all recon- 
struction legislation, Watterson was 
the representative of South Carolina. 
When it was seen that Hayes was to 
be seated, South Carolina, Florida, and 
Louisiana were anxious to hold on to 
the Democratic State officials chosen 
at the same election to replace the 
negro government. Leading Republi- 
cans and Southern Democrats met for 
several days and discussed terms. The 
Democrats made an impossible demand 
for a written guarantee. Finally they 
accepted the word of the Republican 
managers, and it was agreed that the 
troops should not interfere; which was 
tantamount to giving the offices to the 
Democrats, who agreed not to prose- 
cute Republican claimants except for 
actual crime. As a result the recon- 
struction legislation, which had been 
maintained only by the bayonet, was 
wiped out, and the South entered upon 
a new era. 

Watterson knows more of what 
occurred in that contest than any other 
man living. He talks of some details 
freely in private, forbidding publication. 
Some things he will not discuss at all, 
saying that they should die, as to pub- 
lish them now would cause only anger 
and heart-burnings. He does say that 
it was possible for Tilden to have 
secured the Electoral Commission’s vote 
if the Democrats had agreed to certain 
fundamental political considerations. 
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SUCH A LOAD 


HENRY WATTERSON (the slave of duty) TO GENERAL HANCOCK: 


‘*l?ve carried him so far, now 


see how it is yourself.’’ 


He thinks John Bigelow’s assertion that 
Tilden told him—Bigelow—that he 
could have purchased one of the Re- 
publican Justices for two hundred thou- 
sand dollars is an error. Senator Hoar 
insisted that every Republican was incor- 
ruptible, and that it was never possible 
for Tilden to have secured any decision 
except as given. 


In his general attitude toward life 
Colonel Watterson is an Epicurean. He 
lives frecly, and cares little for money, 
which he spends when he has it and 
when hehasn’t. His income has always 
been large, but his savings small. He 
can make thousands every season on the 
platform, where he is in constant de- 
mand, and indeed is one of the most 
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attractive of speakers. After performing 
his tasks for the day he is convivial, 
likes a bottle of wine and a game of 
poker. Because he is from Kentucky 
and is no Puritan, it is often believed 
that he drinks constantly and to excess. 
He could scarcely, at sixty-four, be the 
vigorous force he is if such were the 
case, especially considering how for 
years he was so frail in physique. 
Outside of journalism, as well as in 
it, Colonel Watterson’s great services 
have been as an uncompromising foe of 
the protective system. He was amem- 
ber of every Democratic National Con- 
vention from 1872 to 1892 inclusive, 
was always on the Committee on 
Resolutions and generally its chairman. 
He has always advocated ‘A tariff for 
revenue only,’’ a phrase which he coined. 
He was an ardent friend of Cleveland 
during his first term, was close in his 
counsels, and often the escort of Mrs. 
Cleveland when her husband’s duties 
prevented him from going out with her. 
Some gross libels on both Cleveland and 


Watterson are current concerning the 
break that finally severed their friendly 


personal relations. The two men are 
antipodal in temperament, and a break 
was sure to come. What appears to 
have angered Watterson most, outside 
of any possible personal considerations, 
was Cleveland’s dictatorial manner in 
party affairs, and lastly what he thought 
was his retrograde movement on the 
tariff. When Cleveland’s third nomina- 
tion in 1892 was suggested, Watterson 
bitterly opposed it, the more because it 
was hinted that the party need not take 
radical ground against protection since 
it had been defeated on that issue in 
1888. It was then that Watterson 
made his celebrated editorial in which 
he announced that for the Democracy 
to nominate Cleveland once more would 
be “to wade through the slaughter-house 
to an open grave.’’ It will be remem- 
bered that Cleveland was nominated and 
elected, but Watterson got some per- 
sonal satisfaction out of the affair. He 
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declined the chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions when he found 
that in carrying out the view of Mr. 
Whitney, personal representative of Mr. 
Cleveland, the tariff plank was to be 
wobbly and essentially protective. He 
carried his fight on to the floor of the 
convention, and it was a notable triumph 
when he forced the adoption of his own 
radical free-trade plank, much to the 
discomfiture of Mr. Whitney. He 
claimed some share for the victory at 
the polls which followed, and was wroth 
when the Wilson bill was made a pro- 
tective measure in the Senate, with the 
assistance of Senator Gorman. 
Watterson’s most important appear- 
ance in politics recently was in 1896. 
Before that year he had seen the rise of 
the Populist element of Democracy to 
control, and he determined to retire 
from active editorial work. He went 
to Vevey with a shipload of books about 
American history, expecting to remain 
there for some years and complete his 
biography of Lincoln. When Bryan 
was nominated, Mr. Haldeman, pub- 
lisher of The Courier-Journal, cabled 
the news and asked his opinion. Mr. 
Haldeman knew that to refuse to sup- 
port Bryan meant some loss of patronage 
and prestige, but he left to his distant 
associate the decision. “There was no 
hesitation. Watterson had fought green- 
back inflation in 1874, when his position 
was unpopular. Back under the ocean 
came the celebrated message beginning: 
““No compromise with dishonor.” 
The effect was electrical all over the 
country. For, though there were thou- 
sands of Democrats who were opposed 
to Bryan, they did not care to support 
McKinley—at least that was their view 
in July. Some editors and statesmen 
were hesitating when Watterson’s fam- 
ous bugle-call came. He denounced 
free-silver, and suggested the Gold Dem- 
ocratic party, which was born at In- 
dianapolis. Watterson was offered the 
nomination, which he refused; but out 
of compliment to him another Ken- 
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THEN AND NOW 
A cartoon on Watterson’s endorsement of the gold standard in 1896, when he refused to 
support Bryan’s candidacy, and cabled from Switzerland the celebrated 
message : ‘‘ No compromise with dishonor.’’ 
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tucky Confederate soldier, Simon Boli- 
var Buckner, was placed on the ticket. 
The movement, as Watterson shrewdly 
suspected, would probably be wox et 
praterea nihil. He wanted it to have an 
immense amount of advertising, and few 
votes. He knew that, once Democrats 
were so far weaned from party affiliations 
as to decide to support Palmer and 
Buckner, most of them would eventu- 
ally go the rest of the way and support 
McKinley, while the others would have a 
convenient roosting-place. And this is 
exactly what happened. But, though 
Watterson was in some respects respon- 
sible for McKinley’s success, certainly 
for the size of it, he was no Republican, 
and in the end he quarreled with Mc- 
Kinley’s policy. 

When Watterson and The Courier- 
Journal supported Bryan’s candidacy in 
1900, the editorial claim of the paper 
was that free-silver was dead and could 
not be revived, while the ‘‘imperialistic’’ 
policy of McKinley, and the plutocratic 
tendency of Republicanism were believed 


to be more dangerous than the possible 


success of Populist notions. As many 
conservative Democrats had returned to 
the party, it was believed that Bryan 
could not be radical if he chose. More- 
over, Kentucky politics were boiling. 
McKinley had carried the State, and a 
Republican senator was elected. Goebel 
had fought that campaign which had 
ended in his assassination. Watterson 
denounced Goebelism and all its works, 
and believed Taylor should have been 
allowed his rightful seat as governor. 
When Goebel stole it by such outrage- 
ous methods, Watterson denounced 
him; and thus got the further enmity 
of the Democracy, which soon looked 
upon Goebel as a martyr. 

There is not the slightest reason to 
doubt that Watterson and Haldeman, 
his publisher, were sincere in support- 
ing Bryan; but it is not believed that 
Watterson lamented over his defeat, or 
over that of Judge Parker, vigorously as 
the latter was supported. The Democ- 
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racy of Watterson’s earlier years is gone, 
perhaps never to return; and though he 
rages at Republicans and imagines vain 
things in most picturesque phrases, there 
are many who look on his remarks as 
purely Pickwickian. He says that the 
prospects of a sane Democracy are 
exceedingly remote. 

The great triumph of Watterson was 
in 1897, when he compelled the regular 
Democracy of Kentucky, which had 
followed Bryan, to come into the gold 
camp. There were only minor State 
offices to fill, but the gold men tri- 
umphed. On the platform that day sat 
ex-Secretary John G. Carlisle, Senator 
William Lindsay, the silver-tongued 
William C. P. Breckinridge, and Col- 
onel Watterson—the Big Four of con- 
servatism. Watterson’s ovation was 
greatest of all, and that hour was the 
sweetest of his life. 

In the last few years Watterson has 
devoted more than usual attention to 
social questions, which he discusses 
with a wealth of adjectives, keen sar- 
casm, and no little burlesque humor. 
Not long ago he made a savage attack 
on New York society women, calling 
them ‘‘a flock of unclean birds,’’ accus- 
ing them of a fondness for display that 
ruined the men, and a love of cham- 
pagne and bridge that eventually ruined 
their morals. It was sweeping in its 
general charges, though not vindictive 
in tone. It stirred up New York, Lon- 
don, and Paris more than three genera- 
tions of wholesale denunciation of 
Tammany. The Kentuckian was told 
that he did not know what he was talk- 
ing about, that New York women were 
as good and virtuous as any; and it was 
more than mildly insinuated that he 
was simply trying to make a sensation. 
In a sense the charge was correct. 
Every properly conducted newspaper 
strives to make a sensation, though 
that is a much abused term of late. 
Watterson does not believe in fighting 
with feathers. If he has anything to 
say, he wants it read and remembered. 
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He could have written a dozen of his 
charming editorials inveighing against 
the general extravagance of women, 
and they would have been enjoyed and 
forgotten. Instead, he attacked the 
evil in its citadel, and for weeks the 
newspapers of the country discussed the 
subject, no doubt with good results. 
Watterson accomplished what he 
wanted, even if he brought down male- 
dictions on his own head—which he 
enjoys rather than otherwise. 

He does not like sensation for its own 
sake. His natural methods are theatri- 
cal, and he esteems it as part of his 
profession to hit hammer blows. In 
private life his tastes are simple; he is 
devoted to his family, and no more 
charming host exists anywhere. It is 
true that he feels the isolation of his 
position. To an extent he is proud of 


it; though, on the other hand, it is per- 
sonally distressing not only that his many 
contemporaries have passed away, but 
their style of journalism also. It used to 
be his chief delight to break lances with 


them manto man, and now he must at- 
tack anonymity—a thankless task at best. 

Within the past few years he has 
written columns of eloquent denuncia- 
tions of the Panama Canal. He has 
charged openly that millions were spent 
to secure for it the support of certain 
senators, whom he terms ‘‘gray wolves.’’ 
Asked for specifications, he evades the 
issue. What he is attacking is corrup- 
tion in high places, and he uses the 
alleged canal scandal as a stalking horse 
to denounce all political evil-doers. And 
how magnificently he does it, in a fine 
frenzy rolling. If an American news- 
paper man in Australia should come 
across one of these articles, unmarked 
except by its style, he would recognize 
it instantly. There is no Watterson 
but Marse Henry, and we shall not look 
upon his like again. 

Beneath all the flashes of his wit, the 
splendors of his imagination, and the 
depths of emotion there is a Henry 
Watterson who is loved and honored to 


the full. His personal characteristics, 
which some call idiosyncrasies, cannot 
hide the deeper, more serious man. 

Wherein lies the secret of the hold 
he has upon the American people ? 
Surely not merely in his intellectual 
qualities, brilliant as they are, and not 
alone in his unconquerable, ebullient 
good-humor ; not even in that courage 
which has led him to fight on the un- 
popular side of questions, even in his 
own party, most of his life. In truth, 
Watterson not only knows but loves 
his fellow-men and all mankind. He 
is no pessimist; he utters no raven- 
croak. His trust in humanity is deep 
and wide, and his faith in his country 
is absolute. After the chaff is sifted 
out, the froth blown away, the railing 
forgotten, there will ever be found in 
his writings a substratum of substan- 
tial good. His professional attitude 
toward life is well understood, and en- 
joyed even when uttered in a minor key. 
He is incapable of voluntary injustice ; 
and affirmatively “‘ whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report ’’ may always expect to find in 
him a champion and defender. The 
age is fast slipping away from him, and 
the journalism of these days is not of 
his own ; but so far from being a court 
jester with cap and bells, so far from 
his tongue being that of sounding brass 
or tinkling cymbal, as so many imagine, 
Henry Watterson is, and has been, one 
of our most influential, courageous, 
and useful citizens. The frost has 
whitened his locks, care and disappoint- 
ment have left furrows on his face, but 
his heart pulsates as warmly as in youth, 
and every beat rings true to those fun- 
damental considerations which embel- 
lish, ennoble, and uplift mankind. 


Dowpewrw wg 
— 
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A SKETCH OF THE WOMAN AND THE ARTIST 


BY KATHARINE METCALF ROOF 


The singer in opera has, in one sense, 
a broader, more obvious opportunity for 
the expression of temperament than the 
singer of songs or the virtuoso of an 
instrument. A song is a mood, or at 
most a moment, dreamy, tragic, or gay; 
an opera role is, or should be, a consis- 
tent character, a personality. Regret- 
tably, it is seldom made so; and that is 
in itself a betrayal of mental or tem- 
peramental deficiency in many of the 
opera singers. In illustration of the 
extraordinary force of temperament and 
character, recall how Milka Ternina is 
able at times to transcend the limitations 
of her voice and vocal art, and to express 
supremely what she has conceived. 

But Mme. Gadski, happily not ham- 
pered by an injured voice or imperfect 
technique, is able in her operatic imper- 
sonations to direct and control her 
musical intentions. One must allow 
something for the differences of per- 
sonal appeal, of individual taste—that 
which makes one person find greater 
pleasure _in Velasquez or Wagner, 
another in Verdi or Botticelli; but, 
that question aside, it is safe to assert 
that musicians do not question the 
quality of Mme. Gadski’s voice or vocal 
art. She shares with Mmes. Sembrich 
and Lehmann and with M. de Reszke 
the enviable quality of certainty. 

This year the opera-going public is 
so unfortunate as to be deprived of the 
color and light of Mme. Gadski’s art ; 
but the larger concert-going public 
throughout the country is the gainer 
thereby. And in another respect the 
musical world is the gainer, for this 


artist will now be free for a time to 
devote herself to the singing of songs— 
a more difficult and exacting art than 
that of opera singing, and one which 
the crowded schedule of the opera com- 
pany makes practically impossible to its 
members. In this more delicate art is 
revealed both the woman and the artist. 
The art—the feeling for the thing— 
that was able to impart to Mme. Gad- 
ski’s audiences the tropical passion of 
Aida and Santuzza and the _ highly 
wrought intensity of Senta and Sieg- 
linde, is contained as dramatically in her 
singing of Franz and Strauss songs. 
The art that expressed Schumann’s 
ineffable Mondnacht was as truly the 
voice of audible moonlight as that of 
Elsa of Brabant dreaming before dawn 
upon her balcony. The delicate, subor- 
dinated art with which Mme. Gadski 
sings such songs as Mondnacht, Schu- 
bert’s Haidenréslein, and Wagner’s 
Schlummerlied is comparable to nothing 
else so much as toa Whistler Nocturne. 
Mme. Gadski not only speaks English 
like an American—which is to say, more 
quickly and fluently than a Britisher— 
but also sings it as do few singers either 
English or American, with an almost 
startling distinctness, so that the audi- 
ence, to its surprise, finds itself in pos- 
session of the sentiment of the song. 
And this is appreciable from the pop- 
ular as well as the artistic standpoint. 
Personally, Mme. Gadski gives one 
the instant impression of the dignity, 
the presence, expected of the imperson- 
ator of Briinhilde. One recognizes in 
her the distinguished artist accustomed 
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MADAME JOHANNA TAUSCHER-GADSKI 


to the social and artistic exigencies that 
are part of such a life; yet included in 
this is a quality of untouched freshness 
almost incredible in one who has lived 
her life in the white glare of the foot- 
lights. 'Womanliness, sweetness, and a 
certain childlike quality of candor and 
vitality combine to create a personality 
that communicates itself easily and 
directly, as one speaks with her. Always 
lovely in appearance, sometimes very 
beautiful, she is fortunate in her look 


of youthfulness; yet one feels that, 
although it is not time for the years to 
leave their traces upon her, some of her 
freshness and charm comes of that 
deeper youthfulness of the heart. A 
careful and devoted mother, a lovely 
and lovable woman in her domestic and 
social life, she seems insensibly to carry 
the atmosphere of that life about with 
her. She speaks with frank interest 
and animation of her work and her 
engagements, but there is quite a dif- 
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ferent expression on her face when she 
speaks of her home in Berlin and of her 
little daughter. 

A generous attitude toward other 
artists, a happy outlook upon life, an 
unselfconscious enjoyment of her own 
successes—these qualities one recog- 
nizes in her as charming and rather rare. 
Difficulties of work that many singers 
find irksome she seems to take a vigor- 
ous pleasure in overcoming. Learning 
a one-act opera part in four days, while 
she was at the same time singing in 
French, Italian, and German, seemed 
to her of the nature of an amusing play. 
It is not only because of fine physi- 
cal health, until lately enjoyed, that she 
has this courage and energy; for these 
never flagged throughout her last sea- 
son in the opera, while she was not 
only working harder than ever, but was 
suffering from an injury received in the 
first week of the season. 

The conflictions and irritations inevi- 
tably occurring in an opera company 
made up of “‘stars’’—such as are said, 
not entirely in joke, to have prematurely 
aged and broken the amiable Mr. Grau— 
have brought to this charming artist 
neither age nor disenchantment. Even 
the times of hope deferred, of singing at 
short notice as understudy, of learning 
roles rejected by other singers—these 
trials of the probation period have not 
embittered her. 

In her years in the opera company 
she has made the roles of Aida, Senta, 
Eva, and Sieglinde unapproachably her 
own. As Santuzza, Elsa, Elizabeth, 
Pamina, she has made strong individual 
impressions. Brinhilde and the Count- 
ess in Figaro have been her most recent 
successes in this country and in Munich. 
Aside from these well-known achieve- 
ments, she has sung many roles that, 
by the usual standards of advantage, 
have brought her little return for the 
expenditure of work and voice: the 
leading part in Der Wald two years 
ago, and of Anna in La Dame Blanche 
last season, each for a single perform- 


ance; the part of Amelia in Un Ballo 
in Maschera, and of Ero in Ero e Lean- 
dro, operas given only twice; and other 
instances less recent. Of course, these 
efforts have all been of interest to 
the student of opera; and in the un- 
worldly sense, although such kindnesses 
may be imperfectly appreciated and may 
even lead to impositions upon the gen- 
erous one, they unquestionably bring 
their returns in coin other than that of 
the realm. Such a nature is its own 
compensation. Adverse circumstances 
may have power to dim, but never per- 
manently to darken, its joyousness. 
To see Mme. Gadski smile is to feel 
suddenly and unaccountably more light- 
hearted. 

Sometimes her generosities bring 
material reward. Aida, in which role 
this singer has made the memories of 
other Aidas pale, was first sung by her 
on the shortest possible notice, as under- 
study for Mme. Eames. Her success 
was instant and overwhelming. The 
role of Ero, which was given to her in 
the first scheme of the first production, 
was taken from her after she had learned 
it, because another older and at that 
time more important singer had con- 
ceived a desire for it. Then, several 
years later at its revival, because of the 
sudden illness of the original Ero, the 
part devolved again upon Mme. Gadski, 
giving her the task, more difficult than 
that of the first learning, of reclaiming 
music once learned and never sung. 
Again the triumph was significant. To 
show the audience that she could sing 
a coloratura song in the first act, and 
then tear their hearts with the agoniz- 
ing suspense of the monologue in the 
last act, was a feat worth demonstrat- 
ing. Many singers could sing accept- 
ably either one half or the other; it 
would be difficult to find another who 
could do both as she did them. 

While in Munich, after her great 
success there, Mme. Gadski voluntarily 
attributed her artistic growth to her 
years in the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
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pany of New York. Her development 
in her art has certainly taken place 
here, for she was but a girl in her first 
twenties when she came to this coun- 
try. Yet all who are familiar with the 
impossible, uncomfortable, and inartistic 
conditions in our opera company know 
that in the usual way of training the 
singers have not the opportunities that 
are a matter of course in any German 
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At last season’s performance it was, per- 
haps, the most perfect bit in the opera. 

Mme. Gadski has been singing ex- 
cerpts from the operas in her concerts— 
a practice which, in spite of the fact 
that many critics and musicians are 
strongly prejudiced against it, has much 
torecommendit. Many people are unable 
to hear the great operas in their entirety ; 
and it seems unkind to deprive them of 








IN THE MUSIC ROOM OF HER BERLIN RESIDENCE 


Madame Gadski’s husband, Herr Tauscher, stands in the doorway ; and her little 
daughter Lotta is sitting near the piano. 


opera house. But because she was des- 
tined to become a great artist, and was 
therefore able and anxious to learn from 
the older artists of high rank with whom 
she was associated, she absorbed from 
them what they had to give. And so 
her art has deepened and broadened 
during. her years in America. As a 
Wagnerian singer she has now no supe- 
rior, and, while not primarily a lyric or 
coloratura singer, she bore comparison 
with the incomparable Sembrich in the 
matter of bel canto—literally beautiful 
singing—in their letter duet in Figaro. 


some of the treasures these operas con- 
tain. But by this arrangement they can 
enjoy what one might call a“ detail’’ of 
the picture. Certainly all who hear her 
give the Valkyrie call will catch at least 
a ray of light from the divine radiance 
of Briinhilde. Hearing her, one real- 
izes that no voice with a less exuber- 
antiy youthful and joyous outpouring of 
melody should ever attempt to sing the 
music of the immortal goddess. 


Weer Rey 
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A PAINTER OF MODERN INDUSTRIALISM 


THE NOTABLE WORK OF COLIN CAMPBELL COOPER 


Mr. Colin Campbell Cooper began 
to paint sky-scrapers and American street 
scenes a year or two ago, and at once 
drew the attention of all who are in 
touch with the world of art. 

To the layman interested in pictures 
and to the painters themselves, except- 
ing the few critics who are particular to 
keep account of every unit in the great 
crowd of exhibitors, the annual and 
special exhibitions present a mass of 
work of creditable quality, from the 
average level of which a few works 
stand forth as distinctly notable. A 
few names are remembered year after 
year, and a few pictures fix themselves 
on the mind. Many works repay inter- 
est; a few command it. 

Mr. Cooper’s sky-scrapers have been 
of the commanding sort—are of this 
sort. He was known as a painter of 
pleasant and workmanlike pictures long 
before he awoke to the possibilities of 
the modern office-building, but he had 
been hitherto a painter of cathedrals 
and picturesque corners of the Old 
World. Our interest in these things, 
if we will own the truth, is only an 
amateur’s interest, not at all a down- 
right vital interest. It would take a 
luminist or colorist of the first rank, a 
man who would make his subject-matter 
the “‘effect’’ of light or color itself— 
things of universal and perennial inter- 
est—to have claimed our spontaneous 
attention to cathedral pictures. As 
students and artists we admire and study 
these wonderful buildings; but we have 
no share in the spirit that produced 
them, or we would be building them 
today, as poorer nations and poorer 
centuries once did. They are venerable, 


and we have respect for them as for the 
ideals and works and companions of 
our grandparents. 

We may have love and reverence for 
these, but our problem in life is so far 
different that we cannot work it out on 
the old lines, and we turn from them to 
our Own interests and companions with 
a sense of getting back to life and 
reality. 

It is as if, in the days when Grecian 
architecture and Grecian sculpture 
were unfolding their earliest signs of 
the glory that was to come, a painter 
had been picturing for many years the 
scenes and works of the mature and 
perfect art of the older Egyptian civili- 
zation. It is as if he had awakened, 
and—seeing and foreseeing—had for- 
saken the works of that dead and alien 
generation to celebrate the young, fresh 
life in art in which living men, his 
friends and countrymen, were putting 
their labor and hopes. His part therein 
to walk where architects were marking 
on uncut stone the lines until then 
never seen, and never since forgotten, 
finding his work where new temples 
were building; his part to show that 
beauty already dwelt there, that these 
first Doric temples, less impressive and 
as yet less perfect than those of Luxor 
and Karnak, held the only living prom- 
ise of great art. What an inspiration 
and spontaneous pleasure would he have 
felt and given, what signs of sympathy 
and larger power would he have shown 
as the thrill of life and the joy of crea- 
tion ran through his veins and he 
became at one with the great labor of a 
great people ! 

There is every mark of this spirit 
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THE CLOISTERS, LINCOLN CATHEDRAL 


BY COLIN CAMPBELL COOPER 


in Mr. Cooper’s sky-scrapers. His 
enthusiasm is contagious; as a colorist 
and luminist, as a painter of light and 
color for their own sakes, his message 
rings truer and has a quicker accent 
than of old, and is the more convincing 
because he is talking of it in relation to 
ourselves and our own surroundings. 

There is another gain to us in the 
altered character of his work. Expres- 
sion adds the power of human intelli- 
gence to the dumb forces of formative 
evolution. That our sky-scraper can 
be held up to us as a central fact in a 
beautiful image, that the sky-scraper is 
shown to us in elements of beauty 
which already belong to it, will tend 
materially to make us regard it in its 
esthetic aspect. Those elements of 
order and proportion which we instinc- 
tively feel to be pleasure-giving beauty, 
however diverse in form they may 
appear, are at bottom the same ele- 


ments of order and proportion which, ; 


appeal to the minds of the thinker and 
the hand of the workman. Crude as 
these buildings are today, the drift of 
the sunlight on them, the glorious and 
often merciful veil of mists, and the 
glittering galaxies of their own lights by 
night help us to that relation toward 
them of instinctive joy in a_ beauty 
already there. And this relation gives 
the surest promise of their future per- 
fection, even from the utilitarian stand- 
point. 

Probably Mr. Cooper would disclaim 
this, or any functional value to society 
or architecture in his paintings, and 
would choose to have them regarded 
merely as images of the visible phase of 
modern life—simply as pictures, with 
no other aim than to record in a beauti- 
ful way the very heart and truth of the 
appearance of things. 

That this is the essential nature of 
good pictures, everywhere and always, 
is indubitably certain. They must be 
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judged first and forever as they succeed 
or fail in this one thing. And we 
might add that this in itself indicates a 
function. If they are expressions—and 


no one denies this—an audience is im- 
plied, and a relation and a function are 
admitted. 

The many absurd things that have 
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been repeatedly said concerning the 
place of picture-making in human en- 
deavor have left the subject in a very 
misleading light. On the part of critics 
and philosophers we have always heard 
of some functional obligation due from 
the painters in their work. On the 
other hand, one of the greatest painters 
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of the last century laughed at the idea ; 
and art students, easily pleased with the 
thought of irresponsibility, responded 
freely to him. 

In The Crown of Wild Olive John 
Ruskin said: ‘“‘ Take a picture by 
Teniers, of sots quarreling over their 
dice. It is an entirely clever picture, 
so clever that nothing in its kind has 
ever been done equal to it; but it is 
also an entirely base and evil picture. 
It is.an expression of delight in the 
prolonged contemplation of a vile 
thing.’’ 

This sounds very like a short and 
unanswerable condemnation on moral 
grounds. Remember, however, that 
Homer, Shakespeare, Teniers, Balzac, 
and their equals picture the world as 
they see it, leaving the judgment of 
human. conduct to the moralist and 
lawmaker. Not until the sun ceases 
to fall equally on the just and the un- 
just will the pencil of the artist refuse 
to celebrate and define for us the images 
of good and evil alike. 

The reaction against Ruskin’s teach- 
ing came with Whistler as leader and 
spokesman. He would have no “‘ mis- 
sion’’ in his paintings, saying: ‘‘ The 
masterpiece should appear as the flower 
to the painter—perfect in its bud as in 
its bloom, with no reason to explain its 
presence, no mission to fulfill, a joy to 
the artist, a delusion to the philan- 
thropist, a puzzle to the botanist, an 
accident of sentiment and alliteration 
to the literary man.’’ A Miss Marie 
Norris, writing in the ‘‘ Whistler 
Memorial’’ number of The Lotus, says 
of that great master: “‘ You can learn 
next to nothing from him. His 
notion of a work of art was.that it 
should somehow be beautiful, and that, 
beauty attained, nothing more should 
be expected of it.’’ So, in a recent 
annual exhibition, a raw enthusiast 
stood in front of a canvas of Whistler’s: 
“Best thing in the show!’ he ex- 
claimed; ‘‘turn it upside down and it’s 
still the best thing in the show!’’ Or, 
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if we cared to paraphrase, let us say: 
Read Hamlet backward and it is still a 
great tragedy! 

A painting is an expression—an 
expression of the artist’s joy, if you will. 
If it really expresses that, transfers that 
joy to the beholder, shows in what he 
took joy and why, surely that is respons- 
ibility and function enough. It must 
be true, or it will be only perplexing. 
So far as its subject is a “‘thing seen”’ 
and therefore paintable, not a thing 
thought or heard and therefore unpaint- 
able—it matters little whether the 
painter’s joy, like Mi£illet’s, was in 
humanity, or like Rousseau’s, in pure 
landscape, or whether it was in some less 
tangible though not less real and visible 
series of facts, such as color or light 
under given conditions. And as to 
other possible functions, the painters 
should remember that Holbein’s draw- 
ings are in the first rank as works of 
pure art while they also constitute an 
invaluable record of the times of Henry 
the Eighth. 

A picture should be a true impression 
set tosuch rhyme and rhythm as are made 
of line and color. That it must beat 
true to experience is as true of a painted 
as of a written poem; and even the 
“‘irresponsibles ’’ in praising ‘‘ charac- 
terization’ continually betray them- 
selves. Characterization ought not to 
be permitted to distract a true irrespons- 
ible from encouraging and recording his 
own whims. 

Mr. Cooper professedly strives to get 
the true ring in his work, to make his 
pictures like the visions that give him 
joy. They afford us the essence of the 
visible turmoil and glory of industrialism. 
Meantime, if it is his open belief‘in a 
functionless art that keeps his work so 
sensitively true, even if we happen to 
differ with him we must still rejoice 
that he believes as he does. 


Qe es aeons... 
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BROAD STREET STATION, PHILADELPHIA, IN THE RAIN 


BY COLIN CAMPBELL COOPER 
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THE MISSION OF THE MOTOR CAR 
A FACTOR IN RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


BY JOHN A. KINGMAN 


Till very recently the motor car had 
not succeeded in inducing the non- 
motoring public to take it seriously. It 
was looked on as a fad—fair game for 
the jokesmith and the freak legislator. 
To speak of its mission was to open the 
flood-gates of obvious witticisms. Of 
late the public attitude is perceptibly 
changing. No one who witnessed the 
recent exhibition in New York could 
fail to be impressed as much by the 
crowd as by the machines. ‘The domi- 
nant note of the vast throng that 
filled the halls of Madison Square 
Garden was not the outsider’s dilet- 
tante curiosity nor the insider’s exclusive 
faddism, but the intelligent, personal 
interest of the average man, awake at 
last to the knowledge that the motor 
car is an established agent of civilization 
that may closely affect his own welfare. 
He is willing to admit that the automo- 
bile may be more than a luxury for the 
rich or an expensive experiment for the 
man of means—that it may soon achieve 
untold benefits to the people at large. 

Not the least part of the motor’s 
newly recognized mission-work is the 
paramount share it is bound to take in 
the back-to-the-land movement. The 
tendency countryward, the longing to 
escape from city rush and crush, from 
city smoke and city prices, have been 
commented on a thousand times. Yet 
it has not been generally recognized 
that the motor car will do more than all 
other agencies to make us again a nation 
of country dwellers and country lovers. 

At bottom the problem is one of 


transportation. The chief drawback 
8 


to country life has been the distance 
of country dwellers from the city and, 
more important still, from one another. 
The bicycle has done something to 
overcome these obstacles, and, but for 
an absurd devotion to fashion, could do 
more. The trolley car, gradually cross- 
hatching the whole country, is stiil 
more effective. The direct competition 
of the automobile will soon compel a 
further development of the trolley ; inci- 
dentally it will aid in bringing about the 
time when the trolley track will invari- 
ably be laid at the side of the road, 
instead of being plumped down on the 
top of it as is usual, spoiling its appear- 
ance and taking up much-needed room. 
But the chief annihilator of distance 
must be the automobile itself. 
Although the automobile movement 
in this country is little more than ten 
years old, it has long since passed the 
experimental stage. In the early nine- 
ties we had horseless carriages tentative 
in design, and uncertain in operation. 
Now, after continuous effort and experi- 
ment on the part of manufacturers— 
not to omit much work by the owners 
themselves—we have efficient and de- 
pendable cars. Absurd legislation has 
been successfully combated, and rational 
laws have been enacted. The industry 
is in a sound and healthy condition. 
Let us see how the automobile has 
justified the claims made by its earliest 
adherents. To begin with, numerous 
public tests have been held. They have 
been of three kinds: long distance 
endurance and reliability competitions, 
hill-climbing contests, and speed trials. 
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Each has done its part in attracting 
the attention of the public and demon- 
strating the merits of the automobile, 
but the endurance runs have undoubt- 
edly been of most value. The first of 
the four important public trials was 
held in September, 1901, and consisted 
of a runof eighty automobiles from 
New York City to Buffalo. It was ter- 
minated, however, at Rochester, owing 
to the assassination of President McKin- 
ley. Few of the forty-one surviving 
competitors were sorry to have the 
event discontinued, as it had been a 
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gold medal being awarded, no fewer 
than seventeen were necessary. 

In 1903 a severe trial was held, the 
route being from New York City to 
Pittsburg. As in 1901, the weather was 
inclement—so bad, in fact, that the 
steam railroads were blocked and com- 
munication by telegraph seriously af- 
fected. The roads were deep in mud 
and in some places flooded with water. 
Yet the automobiles pushed on, per- 
forming wonders of endurance, all but 
six out of thirty-four cars arriving 
This test 


in Pittsburg at the finish. 








FINISHING THE RACE UP MOUNT WASHINGTON 


This car, which last year won the annual climb, covered the eight miles of mountain road in 
less than twenty-five minutes. 


terrible struggle in a severe autumn 
storm, the roads being in shocking con- 
dition. In the autumn of the next 
year a non-stop endurance run was held 
from New York to Boston, and return; 
and good weather and material improve- 
ment in automobile machinery made the 
contest easier and more pleasant for the 
competitors. Seventy-five cars started, 
sixty-eight finished, and seventeen made 
no penalized stops—a most unexpected 
result. As an instance of the success 
attending this test it may be stated that 
a gold medal was offered as a prize to 
the vehicle making the best perform- 
ance; but such was the high standard of 
excellence displayed that, instead of one 


was the most trying of all long distance 
competitions, and for this reason the 
most convincing one. 

Last summer’s run from New York 
to St. Louis made it obvious that such 
events were no longer needed to demon- 
strate the all-round reliability of the 
modern motor car, for there were prac- 
tically no serious break-downs or delays 
—only two cars of the seventy-nine 
which left New York were compelled 
to withdraw because of break-downs. 

The contests above mentioned have 
been largely trade affairs, and the com- 
peting cars were mostly owned by 
manufacturers; so that the point might 
be made that good results were natur- 
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ally to be expected. At the same time, 
a fair number of enthusiastic private 
owners have conducted cars in these 
runs; and it is interesting to note that 
out of the four cars which have made 
the run across the continent, two were 
owned and driven by amateurs in no 
way connected .with the industry. 
Hill-climbing contests have attracted 
attention because the steep hill is one 
of the automobile’s worst enemies. All 
purchasers want complete proof of the 


hill-climbing ability of a car before they 
make their choice. Five years ago an 
automobile climbed Mount Washington, 
and the story of the ascent was wired 
all over the country. Last summer a 
hill-climbing contest was held over the 
same road, and the object was not to 
show how many cars could gain the 
summit, but which could climb the 
mountain the fastest. The powerful 
car which won this contest covered 
eight miles of mountain road in twenty- 








IN A COLORADO CANYON 
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‘*OLD PACIFIC’’ ON ITS 


four minutes, thirty-seven and three- 
fifths seconds—nearly twenty miles an 
hour—and a runabout made the climb 


in twenty-eight minutes, nineteen and 


two-fifths seconds. This is a good 
example of the manner in which auto- 
mobiles have been improved. 

Speed contests may seem to some of 
small utility except as a means of adver- 
tisement, yet the value of races as 
a means of improving automobile 
machinery has been great indeed. 
High speed is, after all, a supreme 
test, and the racing car which wins 
does so for excellent reasons. Correct 
design and careful construction are 
tested to the limit in a long distance 
race,and the operator is really asecondary 
consideration ; there are plenty of good 
drivers willing to take big chances, but 
they cannot win on a machine which 
is not built on sound lines and which 
does not contain the highest quality of 
selected material known to the expert. 
It is unfortunate that these long dis- 
tance races have not been confined to 
vehicles of ordinary pattern ; the lessons 
taught by racing have been learned at 





TRANSCONTINENTAL RUN 


too great expense, and often from spe- 
cially built freaks of enormous power. 

Private tests have not been wanting, 
and perhaps these have had as potent 
an influence as any; it is the behavior 
of a neighbor’s machine, or a friend’s, 
which furnishes the best proof of the 
value of the motor car. The long tour 
of Mr. George J. Glidden to the Arctic 
Circle in 1903, and the unique trip of 
Mr. James B. Dill’s party to Rangeley 
Lake in the wilds of Maine with several 
cars in the same year, are excellent 
examples of private tests. 

These public and private tests have 
proved the automobile practical and 
durable; general experience has proved 
it safe. Accidents have occurred, but 
they have really been comparatively few 
in number; they have attracted con- 
siderable attention because the auto- 
mobile is a novelty, and so its vagaries 
have received much greater prominence 
in the newspapers than accidents to the 
familiar horse-drawn vehicle. There is 
still a lurking mistrust of the auto in 
many quarters, due in most cases to 
wanton speeding on the highway or the 





ON A NON-STOP TRIAL 
A halt for lunch without stopping the motor 
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tendency of some absorbed drivers to 
disregard the rules of the road. Un- 
doubtedly many automobilists have 
abused their rights, and there has been 
altogether too much informal racing on 
the public roads; but this will not in- 
crease. As a matter of fact, the men 
who drive automobiles the most are 
those who drive them the most moder- 
ately and considerately. On the other 
hand, people will become used to the 
speed of the automobile just as they 
have become used to the speed of the 
trolley car, which is certainly not slow 
attimes. Inallrespects, then, the auto- 
mobile seems to have fulfilled the hopes 
of its most enthusiastic advocates. 

Already it has given a stimulus to the 
good-roads movement. Wealthy auto- 
mobile tourists, men of influence, are 
not content to put up with the roads as 
they find them today. The trouble has 
been that we have not known how bad 
our roads really are—most of them are 
little better than pasture-land minus 
vegetation—and as people get out into 
the country more in the automobile, just 
so much more will this badness be 
brought home. Much has been done 
toward improving the roads in some 
States, but the work done so far is 
only a wee drop in the bucket com- 
pared with the good which will be 
wrought by the increased use of the 
automobile. The progress which will 
be made in the next ten years will 
be simply enormous. 

Conversely, good roads will benefit 
the automobile. At present a car is 
designed and built to run with surety 
and safety over rough roads; were the 
roads smooth and hard, and kept so at 
all times, the car would not need to be 
so solidly and strongly constructed. As 


the roads are perfected, the automobile 
can be perfected and prices reduced. To 
take one item only: the period of devel- 
opment of the automobile has demon- 
strated the fact that the pneumatic rub- 
ber tire, in spite of its disadvantages, 
Yet it is evident 


is the most suitable. 
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that so long as bad roads prevail this 
tire can never give complete satisfaction; 
the better the roads the less trouble 
with punctures and the smaller the cost 
of repairs. 

With good roads the rule and not the 
exception, and with the automobile in- 
creasingly reliable, the rush to the 
country will be inevitable. Rural soci- 
ety will take on a different aspect. 
Dwellers ten or twenty miles away 
from one another will be next-door 
neighbors; it is time that counts, not 
space. The country school, the country 
church, the country post-office will all be 
easy of access, and all will share in the 
quickening influence of the new blood. 

Perhaps no institutions will benefit 
more than the country store and the 
country inn. A recent article called 
attention to the decadence of the 
country store. Will not the motor car, 
by causing more travel on the highway, 
afford a much-needed source of patron- 
age, and thus prevent the rapidly extend- 
ing mail order system from destroying 
this characteristic feature of American 
life? Soon the dirty and dilapidated 
country tavern will be a memory of the 
past; attractive inns, neat, commodious 
and excellent in every way, will result 
from a demand for first-class accomo- 
dation by the hosts of tourists. 

Who shall say that we may not have 
a revival of the old stage-coach days 
brought about by the new road vehicle? 
It is a pleasant and not impossible 
idea, although possibly some may take 
it hard. ‘‘What, romance in that 
whizzing thing in these degenerate days? 
Not so.’’ And yet, why not? There 
are those of us who can get romance 
out of nothing, and others who cannot 
get anything out of romance. I'll 
wager that in the palmiest days of the 
stage-coach there were plenty of sour 
realists who did not know a_ good 
adventure when they came in contact 
with it, and entered into it with a deplor- 
able and insufficient spirit. If romance 
is dead, the romanticists are not, and 


FIRST AID TO THE HUNTER 
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that is the important thing. What if 
the new life on the road were fot so 
charged with romance as the old? It 
would at least be cleaner and more 
alluring to the comfort-loving ; and if a 
greater amount of time spent in the 
country did not bring us closer to nature 
than were some of our swash-buckling 
forebears, that would be our fault and 
not theirs. Nature has not changed. 
As a matter of fact, the automobile en- 
thusiast does not admit that any stage- 
coach that ever rolled its lumbering way 
along an old-time highway, potential 
with adventure and infested with high- 
waymen, .held more _ possibilities of 
romance than an up-to-date forty-horse- 
power car. He has the verdict of the 
poets to back him; Kipling and Mae- 
terlinck and Henley have all sung with 
fervor the praises of the motor car. 
Automobiling is not only a fascinat- 
ing sport in itself, but a useful auxiliary 
to other sports. The motor car makes 
it possible for the fisherman or the 
hunter to seek his favorite haunts with 
greater ease and in less time; polo and 
golf and tennis find the motor car 
not only a rival but an aider and abettor. 
A yachtsman remarked recently that he 
had given his son a sailboat and a cer- 
tain measure of freedom in using it. 
“It is making a man out of him fast,”’ 
was his report. The automobile will 
be an even more valuable companion 


for a youngster. It takes him into the 
open, develops gumption, and, most 
important for a generation which will 
find their age even more an age of 
machinery than the present, it accus- 
toms him to the mastery of complicated 
tools. What boy who spends much 
time with an automobile can fail to 
absorb a useful stock of practical in- 
formation? The American boy took 
to the bicycle like a duck to water, 
but the bicycle’s educational value 
cannot for a moment compare with that 
of the motor car. 

Most of us have ridden in automo- 
biles; few of us own them. The ques- 
tion of price stands in the way. It is 
comforting to know that the manufac- 
turers hold out hope of a decided fall 
in prices as soon as the standardizing 
process reaches the limit it long ago 
attained in the bicycle. When that 
time comes—and the results of the last 
few years show that it is not far off—the 
manifold mission of the motor will be 
better appreciated and more fully under- 
stood. Who can say what the next 
five years will bring forth? More and 
better and cheaper automobiles we 
shall have, for one thing. For another, 
a more accessible, a more lived-in, a 
better appreciated country. That, after 
all, is the great mission of the motor— 
to develop the country life of the best 
country in the world. 





THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE OF 1905 


By ALEX SCHWALBACH 


In the American automobile of 1905 
we have better designing, better material, 
greater efficiency, easier control, more 
comfort and simplicity than ever before. 
As for cost, always a question of para- 
mount interest, while prices have not 
been lowered values have increased, 
notably in the light touring car fitted 
with a two-cylinder horizontal-opposed 
motor. It isan indication of the makers’ 
desire to cater to the needs and wants of 
the great middle class of this country. 
No other country produces so many and 
so good cars for so lowa price. Onthe 
other hand, many of our makers have 
given up the making of medium-priced 
cars, and now make only high-powered 
and high-priced cars. 

The automobile industry in this 
country is just entering the second year 
of the second decade of its history. It 
really dates only from 1893, although 
sporadic attempts, which had no in- 
fluence on present construction, had 
previously been made to produce a self- 
propelled road vehicle. The pioneers 
of the industry were compelled to 
use such materials as were at hand— 
the early clumsy forms of the heavy 
cylinder-fired gasolene motor, single- 
cylindered, and either vertical or hori- 
zontal in type, with some form of trans- 
mission. By utilizing these materials, 
and fitting them to an ordinary horse- 
drawn carriage, they produced a horse- 
less carriage. At first they proceeded 
on lines wholly original, and made the 
mistake of not at once adopting, as they 
have since done, the best ideas of Euro- 
pean practice. I do not mean to deny 
that in many things we were always 
and are still ahead of the makers abroad, 


who have often claimed and adopted 
ideas of ours, which have come back to 
us here as fashionable fads with the seal 
of foreign approval. But it isnevertheless 
true that in the earlier years of develop- 
ment we undoubtedly had more to learn 
than to teach, and satisfactory progress 
was not made until we had put our 
patriotic pride in our pocket and appro- 
priated the experience of our foreign 
rivals. It was to a Frenchman, for ex- 
ample—a man of whom it was said that 
“‘the other automobile makers of the 
world sat on his doorstep waiting for 
something to turn up’’—that we owed 
the revolutionary suggestion of putting 
a gasolene motor vertically in front of 
the dashboard and distributing the other 
mechanical parts of the vehicle in ac- 
cordance with this practice. The Amer- 
ican automobile of 1905 is a cosmopolitan 
product, a composite of the world’s best 
practice. 

The recent national automobile shows 
revealed distinct signs of two unmistak- 
able tendencies. One was toward fixity 
of type; the other toward reversion 
to earlier forms. 

Fixity of type implies a substantial 
similarity in all the cars of the same 
general class, so that to the casual ob- 
server they all look very much alike, 
however much they differ in details and 
in quality. When this tendency reaches 
its full scope—and all signs point to an 
early coming of that time—automobiles 
will resemble cut nails in being stan- 
dard, staple, and uniform. An example 
of this tendency is seen in the practical 
uniformity which has now been reached 
in the bodies of runabouts, side-entrance 
tonneaus, open tops, and closed cars. 
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A 1905 ELECTRIC RUNABOUT 


The runabout is distinctively an American product. 


The electric type is ideal within its 


sphere—city and suburban travel over good roads. 


Another example is found in the 
separation of the body from the chassis. 
The term chassis was originally applied 
to the frame alone, but its meaning has 
been broadened by use to include the 
whole power plant, the motor, the igni- 
tion system, the carbureter, the water 
circulating and cooling system, the 
clutch, the change-speed gears, the 
driving system, the tanks for water and 
for gasolene, the differential gear and 
the whole running gear complete, all 
suspended from a frame of steel. This 
separate chassis plan marks the greatest 
advance possible in automobile con- 
struction, as it leaves the body of the 
automobile free and detachable, which 
the old method of filling up the body 
with the machinery did not. At the 
New York Automobile Show in Jan- 
uary forty-four makers showed the chas- 
sis separate and complete; while the 
other makers, who showed only the 
complete car, make the chassis separate 


in the same way. 
year shows longer, wider, and better 


Every chassis this 


springs, correcting what has always 
been a weak point in the construction 
of automobiles which were destined to 
run on American roads. 

The use of large numbers of air-cooled 
motors is a good example of the other 
tendency which characterizes the cars 
of 1905—reversion to earlier and almost 
discarded forms of construction. Abroad, 
as is well known, this type of motor 
has been abandoned, but our variable 
climatic conditions have forced a quite 
contrary development. Another instance 
of this same tendency is the popularity of 
the roomy side-entrance tonneau body, 
which is really only the American surrey 
body with side doors and bulging seats 
added. 

The year 1905 has brought no change 
in the order of popularity of the three 
types; gasolene motors are still the favor- 
ite motive power, with electricity next, 
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A TYPICAL TWENTY-HORSE-POWER GASOLENE CAR 


A feature of the newest model is the side entrance to the tonneau body. replacing the rear- 
entrance model of recent years. 


and steam still third. In electric vehi- 
cles America maintains her lead over 
the rest of the world. The storage 
battery has been quietly but surely 
improved year by year, and hence the 
distance radius of the electric automo- 
bile has been increased. Batteries are 
now usually divided or underslung, to 
distribute the weight evenly. One 
maker uses a shaft drive. Another 
maker has evolved a speed car, a novelty 
in electric propulsion, as hitherto its 
chief aim has been to supply an even 
gait rather than a sprint. A continu- 
ally expanding use of the electric car is 
assured unless some radical and revolu- 
tionary type of prime mover should 
appear—of which there is as yet no sign 
on the automobile horizon. 

The once popular steam automobile, 
whose fall from grace was due to bad 
construction rather than to bad design, 
shows a renascence toward favor, espe- 
cially in the East. An open fire on the 


road and the great consumption of fuel 
and water are, however, serious draw- 


backs. An original but costly type 
made in the West differs from the ordi- 
nary steam wagon not only in having a 
tonneau body, but also in the fact that 
there is no “ boiler,’ in the ordinary 
sense of the word. Steam is generated 
in a series of helical coils of steel tubing 
which are exposed to the heat of a gas- 
olene burner. Water is pumped into 
the upper coil, and as it is forced up 
from one coil and then down into the 
next, it becomes hotter and hotter. At 
a point about half-way through the 
generator, the water “flashes’’ into 
steam. In the lower coils, the steam 
acquires a high degree of superheat. 
As the circulation is very rapid and 
steam is generated in proportion as it is 
needed, there is but little water in the 
generator at any given time. This sys- 
tem of generating steam is absolutely 
unlike that in any other American-built 
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steam car. A somewhat 
similar system is used by a 
French maker and is popular 
abroad. 

‘The runabout is America’s 
most original contribution 
to motor building. Yet, al- 
though we are a nation of 
buggy riders, we apparently 
do not hanker after it as 
much as might be expected. 
Nevertheless, one-third of 
the thirty thousand vehicles 
made this year will be of 
this type. The runabout has 
its well defined uses, as its 
name indicates, but it seems 
as if every man who buys an 
automobile wants a tonneau 
body on it to carry a crowd, 
unlike the  trotting-horse 
driver, who gets speed only 
by selfishly using a one-man 
wagon. A tonneau body 
should never be placed on a 
single-cylindered motor chas- 
sis. It is overloading it, and 
the merciful man should be 
merciful to his mechanical 
beast. 

Neither is the average 
American maker partial to 
making runabouts, for to 
make them to sell at a popu- 
lar price means a large plant, 
big capital, a well organized 
publicity department, and a 
well selected force of selling 
agents. On the other hand, 
big cars may be made by 
hundreds, instead of by thou- 
sands, and are usually sold 
direct to the user, thus sav- 
ing the agent’s discount. On 
the light runabouts the well- 
known planetary system of 
change speed transmission is 
largely used on account of 
its lightness, low first cost, 
and ease of operation ; and 
for the same reasons the 














A WATERLESS AIR-COOLED MOTOR 


This type of motor has been abandoned abroad, but America’s 
variable climate has compelled its retention 
and development here. 











A TYPICAL FOUR-CYLINDER VERTICAL MOTOR 
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single chain drive system is in favor. 
In Europe, where they do not build 
runabouts, the planetary system of 
transmission is almost unknown. In 
the 1905 runabout small, low-powered, 
and single-cylindered motors are to the 
fore; the big single-cylinder motor, with 
its heavy fly-wheel and tremendous 
vibration, has been abandoned. ‘These 
light motors are either air-cooled, by 
means of radiating flanges aided by vane 
fans driven off the shaft, or water-cooled 
by radiators and circulating pump. 
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most popular American product. Its 
first cost is low, and, which is equally 
important, so is its running cost and 
maintenance. Another advantage is the 
simplicity which makes it, like the run- 
about, easy to handle. 

Of course, the big four-cylinder verti- 
cal motor car is the fashionable car of 
the year. Its long wheel base, its wide 
track, its conventional hood or bonnet, 
and its graceful, roomy side-entrance 
body, with a broad running foot-board 
connecting the wide fenders, present an 














A $10,000 FIFTY-HORSE-POWER LIMOUSINE. 


A typical runabout can now be bought 
for $650, and is to be recommended for 
novices in the art of automobiling as a 
practical kindergarten from which one 
may graduate to a big car without the 


aid of a chauffeur. For the man of 
moderate means who wants a tonneau 
car, one with a two-cylinder horizontal- 
opposed motor—an original and distinc- 
tive American production—is best. This 
type of motor is now placed in front of 
the car, either transversely or longitudi- 
nally, but in every case in a get-at-able 
position. Prices run from $750 to 
$2,000, and next to the big four-cylin- 
der vertical motor cars this type is the 


ensemble totally different from that of 
the homely horseless carriage type of a 
few years ago. The longer wheel base 
has brought a great increase in roomi- 
nessand convenience. This kind of car 
is usually fitted with a sliding gear form of 
transmission with three or four speeds, 
forward and reverse. The planetary 
system of transmission, which is mostly 
used on small cars, as a general rule 
has but two speeds forward, although 
one maker of four-cylinder cars has 
this year put on the market a planetary 
transmission drive fitted with three 
speeds forward. 

Prices on these big four-cylinder 
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ALFRED GWYNNE VANDERBILT’S NINETY-HORSE- POWER RACER 


motor cars range from $2,000 to $8,000 
according to their horse-power—a thirty 
to thirty-five horse-power car is very 
popular—and according to the style and 
finish of the body, a modern chassis per- 
mitting the selection of a body to suit 
the ideas of a purchaser. On all these 
types wooden wheels with detachable 
tires are in vogue; wire wheels and 
single-tube tires are quite obsolete. 
Wheel steering is universal; the con- 
trolling levers of ignition and throttle 


are now placed upon the steering wheel, 
and the brake levers on the sides of the 
body, while convenient but powerful foot 
pedals operate clutches and auxiliary 
brakes. 

Spark ignition by dry batteries 
is still in the lead. There are, how- 
ever, unmistakable signs of the coming 
of the magneto, not only in the high- 
tension but in the low-tension type, 
fitted with a make-and-break spark. 
Regarding driving methods, the shait 














LOUIS S. ROSS IN HIS STEAMER AT DAYTONA 
In this car Mr. Ross made the world’s record for steam cars, a mile in 38 seconds 
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drive bevel gear is more largely used 
than all the others combined. Single 
chain drives are popular on runabouts 
and double chain drives on bigger cars, 
a new drive on a Western car having a 
roller gear. As to the body, American 
coach makers have at last reached a 
stage in design and finish where they 
rival the best products of the great 
French carrossiers, who, from the very 
inception of the industry in France, 
have helped to produce an advanced 
type of car body for the chassis of the 
makers. 

A careful comparison of the best 
American cars and chassis of 1905 with 
the best foreign products is certainly not 
to the disadvantage of the American 
product. If we have not surpassed them 
we have certainly equaled them. Owing 
to the duty of forty-five per cent., plus 
the carrying charges, only high-priced 
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foreign cars are imported to this cour ‘ry. 
Without going into the political econ- 
omy of the question, we may well 
pause to think of what effect they 
might have on our lusty infant indus- 
try of automobile-making without this 
protection. But the people who buy 
the high-priced cars do not need free 
trade. 

Some statistics may be interesting. 
About six hundred foreign-made auto- 
mobiles were imported into the United 
States during 1904, at a valuation of 
$3,600,000. While the number of cars 
imported was greater than in the pre- 
vious year, the percentage of increase 
did not keep pace with the increase in 
the total number used. On the other 
hand, we exported last year about two 
million dollars’ worth of cars, largely of 
the runabout type. which seems to be 
finding favor in Europe. It is not likely 

















A SIDE-ENTRANCE TONNEAU WITH VICTORIA TOP 


This type has been evolved from the American surrey by adding doors and by bulging 
out the seats. 





THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE OF 1905 


























A TYPE OF THE MOTOR TRUCK 


that this sum will be greatly increased 
until after the manufacturers have 
caught up with the home demand—a 
not very immediate contingency—and 
have a surplus on hand which must seek 
a market. About twenty-five thousand 
automobiles were made in this country, 
valued at nearly $30,000,000. At the 
close of 1904 there were about fifty 
thousand automobiles in use throughout 
the country—as many as in France and 
Great Britain combined. As it is esti- 
mated that about thirty-five thousand 
will be made and sold during 1905, the 
close of the year should show one auto- 
mobile in use to every thousand inhabi- 
tants. New York now leads with 
15,500 licensed automobiles, New Jer- 
sey has 7,200, and Massachusetts 6,600. 
The East leads in their use; the West 
leads in their production. The State 
of Michigan is the largest producer, the 
other States following in the order 
named—Ohio, Wisconsin, Massachu- 
setts, New York, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut, Illinois, and Missouri. 
Automobiles for commercial use are 
not common as yet, excepting the elec- 


tric vehicles in the big cities, and the“ 
electric cabs, five hundred of which are 
in daily use in New York City. The 
motor bus is not likely to play as 
important a part in our streets as in 
European cities, for some years at least. 
We do not have to face the peculiar 
local conditions which have led the 
chief bus companies of London, for 
example, to begin the substitution of 
motor for horse busses, at such a rate 
that another five years will see the 
complete disappearance of the old 
vehicle. Nevertheless, gasolene business 
vehicles made an unexpectedly great 
showing at the recent shows. One of 
the most remarkable features in the 
motor’s growth is the wide diversity of 
the uses to which it is being put by 
experimenters in alllinesof activity. A 
notable example of its adaptability to 
new wants is found in its rapidly-extend- 
ing use in the rural free-delivery service. 
All signs promise that the present year 
will witness proportionally as great a 
growth of the business motor as of the 
pleasure vehicle. If so, 1905 will bea 
banner year in automobilism. 

















TRAFALGAR SQUARE AND THE NATIONAL ART GALLERY 


There is no place in London more familiar than this square, with the celebrated Nelson 
Monument rising from it. The National Gallery fronts on the square, and its 
rooms are the Mecca ot art students and art lovers of all the world. 
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BY CARL J. BECKER 


have become so 
numerous that in these rambling 
reminiscences I shall avoid them as 
much as possible. Nor will I wax 
enthusiastic over the exaggerated glories 
of the Southern Cross, or the spice- 
laden air wafted toward the approaching 
ship from the shores of Ceylon—a strong 
smell of fish-curry was in the air every 
time I came near this island. Nor will 
I follow precedent by relating how I 
met my first tiger in the jungles of 
Bengal. Rather I shall recall at random 
a few of the interesting personages I have 
met under memorable conditions. And 
first, how I met General Grant in India. 


Tales of travel 


MEETING GENERAL GRANT IN INDIA 


I was on my way from Calcutta to 
Bombay on the great Northwestern 
Railroad of India. Wide roads, mili- 
tary barracks, and other landmarks 
showed that our train was approaching 
Allahabad—or the “‘ City of God’— 
which the railways have made a city of 
great importance. Here we had to 
wait several hours for the train to take 
us to Bombay. Those who have tra- 
veled across India know how much this 
break in the journey is appreciated by 
the weary, dust-covered, and dust-blinded 
traveler, and what comfort it is to him 
to indulge in a bath, shampoo, and 
tiffin at the station hotel. Having 


enjoyed all these luxuries — absolute 
necessities in the tropics—I went out 
upon the veranda-like platform of the 
station, awaiting the arrival of the 
Bombay train. A group of English 
officers in full-dress uniform, sirdars, 
and native gentlemen in their pictur- 
esque costumes attracted my attention. 
They were awaiting, I supposed, the 
arrival of some high military or civil 
dignitary. On nearing this group I 
recognized several acquaintances, among 
them Lord William Beresford, the very 
popular military secretary and aide-de- 


_ camp to the governor-general of India, 


who informed me that they were to 
receive and to act as escort to General 
Grant and his party on their way to 
Calcutta. 

General Grant was then visiting India 
on his journey round the world. I was, 
of course, most anxious to see and meet 
so famous a man, and I was enabled to 
do so through the aid and courtesy of 
Lord William. Very soon the train 
bearing the General was signaled and 
drew up at the station platform. Having 
seen many of his portraits, I naturally 
recognized him at once, as he stepped 
briskly forward from among the accom- 
panying party alighting from the Vice- 
roy’s special car. Clad ina plain duster, 
having on his head an Indian helmet of 
white pith, he appeared rather short but 
dignified, serious yet kindly and unas- 
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suming-looking, the gentleman who was 
the hero and victor of so many battles 
fought during the long war of seces- 
sion. There, under the tropical sun of 
India and many thousand miles away 
from his native land, I had the honor 
of meeting and shaking hands with 
Ulysses S. Grant. 
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an empty sleeve—medals and crosses 
won in many a hard fought battle for 
the glory of their country. Still, in this 


very garden spot upon the shores of the 
Thames, they grumble from early morn- 
ing till after their hearty supper and last 
mug of good old ale and pipe of strong 
I believe they even growl in 


*baccy. 


ON ARABS SHOD WITH FIRE 


This sketch will recall to travelers through the Suez Canal the thrilling feats of horse- 
manship performed by Bedouin horsemen along the edge of the Canal. 


A BIT OF OLD CHELSEA 


Of humbler rank, but to the student 
of face and character not less interest- 
ing, were the battle-scarred veterans 
whom I have often sketched at historic 
old Chelsea Hospital—the home and 
haven of rest of the old veterans and 
invalid soldiers of the British army. 
There are few of those hundreds of 
weather-beaten and battle-scarred war- 
riors who do not wear upon the breast of 
their long, red frock coats—with often 


their sleep ; yet if necessary and possible 
all of them would willingly serve their 
country again. 


PARIS UNDER THE SECOND EMPIRE 


Porte Saint Martin is a very ancient 
and interesting landmark of old Paris. 
I ought to know all about it, for during 
the time I was making this drawing a 
bystander, who seemed to be much in- 
terested in what I was doing, told me 
with a great deal of emphasis what no 
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doubt was the history of Porte Saint- 
Martin, but unfortunately at that time 
my knowledge of French was limited. 
This drawing bears the date of 1867, 
the year of the first great Paris exposi- 
tion, when the Second Empire was still 
at its height, and Paris was extending 
its splendid hospitality to nearly all the 
crowned heads of Europe and the East. 
I saw them all assembled at the Champ- 


de-Mars on the day when Napoleon III 
opened in person that great international 
exhibition. 

It was one of the most magnificent 
pictures of brilliancy and color I ever 
witnessed. There were the Czar of 
Russia, Alexander II, grandfather of 
the present Czar; the Sultan of Turkey, 
the first head of the Sublime Pofte to 
visit Paris; William I, of Prussia, who 











BHEESTIES FILLING THEIR WATER-SKINS 


These two Indian water-carriers, of the class immortalized by Kipling in Gunga Din, 
were sketched in the act of filling their sheepskin buckets or bags at a street 


hydrant. 


They sling the skins across their backs, and then sprinkle the 


dusty streets or supply the domestic establishments of the town. 
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PORTE SAINT-MARTIN, PARIS 


four years later again entered Paris, as a 
conqueror; Ludwig II, that handsome, 
music-loving and later music-mad, and 
otherwise mad, king of Bavaria; Joseph 
II, Austria’s idolized Kaiser, and his 
lovely consort, the Empress Elizabeth. 
Of all these Joseph II alone lives; but 
upon him and the house of Hapsburg 
have come great sorrows and misfor- 
tunes, especially in the assassination of 
the beloved Empress. 


Besides these there were many princes 
and princesses, dukes and duchesses 
grouped upon that great crimson and 
gold-covered dais, around their illustrious 
host, Napoleon III, Emperor of the 
French. At his side stood the most 
beautiful woman of her time, the 
Empress Eugénie, and close to his 
mother the boy Prince Imperial, the 
hope of the Empire. 

A few years after witnessing this 
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magnificent sight, I was staying in 
Greenwich, near London, and fre- 
quently had to cross Blackheath. Here 
one day I saw an elderly gentleman, 
much bent and in deep thought, with 
his arms folded behind his back and 
clasping a cane in his hands. Just as I 
came up, he turned into the gateway 


GENERAL 


of the private grounds of an unpreten- 
tious mansion, Campton House, Chisel- 
hurst. This was Napoleon III, an 
exile in England. A few months after, 
I was one of the few who witnessed his 
funeral at the little Chiselhurst church. 
To that very simple mausoleum, erected 
on foreign soil by the sorrowing widow, 
they also brought a few years later, from 
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a battlefield in South Africa, a dead 
young warrior, that lonely widow’s only 
son, the Prince Imperial. Sic transit 
gloria mundi. 


PAINTING SHERIDAN’S PORTRAIT 


During my stay in Washington, in 
1886-87, I was commissioned to paint 


SHERIDAN 


for a private collection the portraits of 
General Philip H. Sheridan, George 
Bancroft the historian, and Admiral 
David D. Porter. 

After presenting my credentials to 
General Sheridan he finally consented, 
with considerable reluctance, to give 
me the necessary sittings, on two con- 
ditions—that I would paint the portrait 
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at his office, and that I would not 
interfere too greatly with his work. 
He said to me, on my first interview: 
““Candidly, I dislike extremely sitting 
for my portrait. Of course I have sat 
for several, but always against my will.’’ 
Sheridan was a silent but excellent 
sitter, seldom changing his pose or the 
expression of his face, which was 
usually severe. Occasionally he would 
converse quite interestingly, expressing 
his ideas explicitly in as few words as 
possible. Nearly.every sitter will take 
an occasional look at his own features 
during the progress of his portrait ; 
Sheridan never did. Whether this in- 
difference was assumed I am unable to 
say. During one of the last sittings I 
mentioned that on this day seventeen 
years ago I saw and met him for the 
first time—at the battle of Gravelotte, 
in 1870, during the Franco-Prussian 
war, when he rode as the Military 
Attaché of the United States by the 
side of Bismarck and Von Moltke in 
the suite of the King of Prussia. This 
incidents 


recalled other persons and 
familiar to both of us, and produced a 
decided change in his manner and bear- 


ing toward me. His frank criticisms of 
the men and measures of that war were 
very illuminating. On taking leave 

of him after completing my work, 


THE DRUM MAJOR OF THE ROYAL 
GRENADIER GUARDS 
he presented me with the fac-simile of 
an autograph letter President Lincoln 
had written to him, tendering him the 
thanks of the nation for his services 
during the campaign in the Shenan- 
doah Valley. 
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AN ISOLATED AMERICAN ISLAND 


HOW WE ARE NEGLECTING OUR DUTY TO GUAM 


BY WILLARD FRENCH 


The one relieving incident of our 
Spanish unpleasantness was amusing in 
the green, and will remain so in the 
dry—that picture of our commander 
bringing his bristling boats into a coral 
bay and firing on two low-down little 
forts; then the Spanish governor’s pro- 
fuse apologies that he could not return 
the salute, having no powder to pop 
off in his rusting guns. And Guam 
came into our open arms—a lump of 
Oriental loveliness, so far from the mad- 
dening throng that she had not even 
heard that war was on. 

The Chamoros of Guam can know a 
bit better today the goings on at large, 
by reason of the cable station established 
there; and once a month—only once a 
month—a United States transport stops 
at Guam on its way from San Francisco 
to Manila. But the transports carry 
troops. Mumps and measles are the 
diversions of troops in transport; so it 
often happens that the United States 
transports are cut off by quarantine, even 
for that once a month. Forsome occult 
consideration the transports never stop 
there coming back—nothing ever stops 
there coming back. If from Manila you 
would write to Guam, only fifteen hun- 
dred miles away, your letter must goa 
good eight thousand miles to San Fran- 
cisco and wait there for another trans- 
port to start back to Guam; and if your 
friend would send reply, after receiving 
it, he must wait another month for the 
next ongoing mail. This, at the end 
of seven years of occupation, is the best 
facility we have afforded Guam, where, 


up to the Spanish displacement, they 
had a regular line of subsidized steamers 
between Guam and Manila. No won- 
der there are doubts in the minds of 
some Americans concerning the where- 
abouts and whatabouts of Guam. 
Now, a little knowledge is a danger- 
ous thing; and there is danger ahead 
for the fair Mariana, away out in mid- 
Pacific, if we continue to know no 
more about her than how easily she 
came to us, and if as a nation we con- 
tinue, as we have done during the past 
seven years, to consider her only as a 
valuable coaling-station, and to ignore 
a beautiful, possible, and pitiful reality 
beyond the harbor of San Luis d’Apra. 
So, blessed be the questions coming in 
whispers from here and there, wonder- 
ing: ““Where is Guam? What is 
Guam? What is Guam to us? What 
ought we to be to Guam ?”’ 
Geographically Guam lies between 
Honolulu and Manila—three thousand, 
five hundred miles from one, fifteen 
hundred from the other, except during 
the typhoon season. It is the southern- 
most and largest of the group which 
Magellan called ‘‘ Ladrones.’’ He dis- 
covered them some six months after the 
Pilgrim Fathers made a pier of Plymouth 
Rock. The word means “‘thieves,’’ and 
Magellan selected it because he found 
the natives pertinaciously inclined to 
help themselves to his pretty things. 
But when Philip IV of Spain adopted 
the Philippines, by royal decree he 
christened these islands Marianas, after 
his queen, Maria Ana of Austria. And 
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Marianas let it be; for a more unthiev- 
ish people are not upon the globe 
today. 

Physically, Guam is three and thirty 
miles by six or seven. There are a 
hundred and ninety square miles of fer- 
tile plateau, more or less mountainous 
if a maximum altitude of twelve hun- 
dred feet will justify the word, cut up 
into small farms; with a narrow fringe 
of low-land between the cliff and sea 
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and Manila. Therefore, and for noth- 
ing else, was our conquest; that is all 
our government seems to consider. 

But for shallowness, this bay of San 
Luis d’Apra is all that a harbor could 
be. Coral reefs leave only a narrow 
entrance. Going in, we pass the big 
cable ship lying on one of them. It 
climbed up there in the monster typhoon, 
and nothing has since occurred to dis- 
turb it. Then the harbor—land-locked, 








ISLAND of GUAM 


Scale of Miles 


beautiful, nearly five miles by 
two or three. The sur- 
rounding ledges, so densely 
green and punctuated with 
flowers, are an incomparable 
exhibit of tangled tropical 
exuberance. They are not 
for men, except to see; im- 
passable as impenetrable, for 
the ledges which land-lock 
the harbor are upheaved coral 
reefs; andthe man who tried 
to hew his way through the 
undergrowth would find no 
better footing than jagged 
points and ragged holes, al- 
most too much for the deer 
and wild boar reveling in its 
shade. 

The steamer anchors only 
a mile inside; and for the 
last three miles or more a 
winding way, well marked 
by upthrust coral lumps, af- 
fords the light steam-launch 











on the west 
which is cut up into villages. Midway 
of these villages there is one deep inset 
—a land-locked harbor. Otherwise the 
entire island is practically unapproach- 
able on account of jagged coral reefs. 
This harbor is the better valued as 
being the only possible shelter for ships 
through all the Marianas—a strategic 
prize, the only place that can so much 
as masquerade as a harbor within a 
thousand miles. It is absolutely essen- 
tial that we hold that harbor as a naval 
and coaling-station between Honolulu 


and southerly quarter, 


or row-boat a channel above 
a pure white sand-bed. The original 
design of the Coral King was to enlarge 
the island by filling up this lagoon. 
The task for Uncle Sam must be to 
dredge and deepen it again. 

For the better part of an hour we 
are rowed up the silver-bottomed bay— 
waveless, currentless, tideless almost, 
and crystal clear. We pass the low- 
lying cement and coral walls of the two 
old Spanish forts, nearly touching the 
water, yet so submerged in green that, 
though but seven years deserted, they 
are practically unapproachable. Even 
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A STREET IN AGANA 


the eye finds them with difficulty; and 
one wonders whether time ever was 
when by the dignity of imagination 
they protected this row-boat channel to 
the one landing of Guam. And, far 
away to the right, a patch of red glistens 
in the green beyond the blue shimmer, 
marking the village of Sumay, about the 
cable station. 

Rounding a green coral cliff we see 
ahead huge red and black buoys lying 
on a patch of sand, a shed or two, grim 
piles of coal naked and in sacks, and 
back a little from a wooden pier a few 
nipa huts on stilts, a few quaint carts 
with quainter creatures—iank ponies, 
agile cows, and lumbering blue carabao. 


A western-looking shanty for “‘ office 
buildings’ and a telephone, a few natives 
and marines, and we have reached the 
village of Piti, at the head of the bay. 

To the south, along the coast, are 
four or five more villages, with popula- 
tions varying from two hundred and 
fifty to six hundred souls, reached by a 
highway never too good, now wretchedly 
waterwashed. To the north a _ nar- 
row but excellent road of broken coral 
—thanks to Captain Schroeder of the 
Navy Department, at one time governor 
of Guam—goes up the coast, past other 
villages, to the city of Agana, three 
miles away ; Agana, the soul of Guam, 
its only city, seven or eight thousand 
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THE ISOLATED POSITION OF GUAM 
Guam is the largest of the Marianas, lying 3,500 miles from Honolulu and 1,500 miles 


from Manila. 


Its land-locked harbor is the only possible shelter for ships in the 


Marianas—in fact, within a radius of 1,000 miles—hence its strategic value. 
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A HOUSE-RAISING IN GUAM 
A large portion of the community takes part in the affair, which is usually followed by a feast. 


The houses require reroofing every three or four years. 


The roofs of cocoanut palm keep 


out the wind and rain, but they are convenient retreats for centipedes and other 


insects. 


strong, and the end of everything habit- 
able in that direction. 

Just back from Agana is one little 
inland village. All the rest are on the 
coast, located according to the notions 
of the streams wherever they have fash- 
ioned coves offering shelter to the out- 
riggered dugouts, the only boats the 
natives use. The villages extend along 
only a quarter of the island’s coast line, 
from the southern point as far as Agana, 
beyond which there is nothing but small 
farms, covering eighty square miles, 
without anything more habitable than a 
nipa roof sufficient to shelter those who 
are so far away that they cannot return 
to the town every night. The natives 
are all farmers—and a little of every- 
thing else besides. They all live in the 
villages or at Agana. 

The Monday morning migration 
from Agana is the sight of a lifetime; 


The recess in the end of the house is used as a shelter for cattle. 


it is repeated each day, but in less 
degree. At four o’clock the bell in the 
only church tower calls them to early 
mass. [he tower was badly broken in 
the earthquake of 1902, but it has been 
on duty for a century and is still at it. 
They all reverence the old tower, and 
they all respond, for they are all Cath- 
olics. And, after mass, the migration; 
by ox-cart, cow-cart, hand-cart, or car- 
abao, lank pony, or Chinese mule. 
Lacking the cart, they pile up astride 
the animal. Lacking both, they start 
with packs and babies astride their own 
bare backs. And according to their 
several abilities they return, some every 
night, but all to a certainty for the week 
end, for the cock fights, the gossips, 


and the services on Sunday. 
The drive from Piti to Agana in 


the Governor’s “‘victoria,’’ drawn by a 
pair of stubbled gray ponies in much 
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mended harness, is a dream. Oh, for 
a horse—of some real caliber! The 
world could not match a sunrise can- 
ter from the palace to Piti and back. 
On the left is the ocean, occasionally 
interrupted by points of palms, figs, 
cocoanuts, and bananas, tangled up in 
flowering shrubs; always coming gently 
to the gentle land, by reason of being 
first conquered by ragged coral reefs off 
shore. On the right are always native 
huts, nipa huts, sometimes with modern 
board sides and backs; always wide 
open in front under the low-drooping 
nipa roof, always standing three or four 
feet above the ground onstilts. Some- 


times they are huddled together in vil- 
lage contiguity, sufficient for a name. 
Forever they are embedded and engulfed 
in green, and littered about with all the 
picturesque tropical squalor that can be. 
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On work-days the people go about 
pretty much as God made them; but 
for high days and holidays they have 
their finery and European togs, like the 
rest of us. And, besides the people, 
chickens and pigs—black pigs, razor- 
backed and spotted pigs, and wee bits 
of baby pigs, darting like rats from our 
oncoming pair—and lank, lithe cows, 
made pliant by cart and saddle-work ; 
and huge, wallowing carabao, almost 
hairless over their blue hides; and 
flies everywhere — dear heaven, the 
flies ! 

The little bridges along the way are 
as shapely and substantial as the road; 
and here and there, in village centers, 
stand more substantial buildings, stone 
and stucco, thick-walled, cool, and 
many-windowed. Some few are private 
homes; they are more abundant in 
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A BRIDGE CROSSING THE AGANA RIVER 


The water of the stream 


is brackish and undrinkable. 
Agana, much of the waste drains into the river. 


As there are no sewers in 
Women do their 


washing of clothes in its sluggish current. 
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the city. Most are mission memories, 
utilized week-days for schools. 

Back of the houses and the green on 
the right rises a cliff supporting the 
interior plateau. The cliff consists of dis- 
integrated coral, easily excavated with- 
out a pick, an ideal road-bed material. 

Then into Agana, large and low and 
green, filling a broad plain which lies 
only a few feet above sea-level, founded 
on coral filled with land-wash brought 
from above by the Agana River; aslug- 
gish stream, falling not more than two 
or three feet in as many miles because 
it skirts the coast, running parallel 
with the sea-line, as though reluctant 
to plunge into the ocean and leave the 
little earthly paradise of its nativity. 

Even where the fine stone bridge 
crosses it, the river is buried, like every- 
thing else, in green. It is brackish from 
the sea and undrinkable; but though it 
is the natural and the only sewer of the 
city of eight thousand souls, it is also 
the universal bath and laundry-place. 
All day, any day, women—men, too, 
and children sometimes—stand, ankle, 
knee, or waist deep along the banks, 
flourishing soiled clothes in the water. 

The streets of Agana are narrow and 
Spanish. Some of the houses are sub- 
stantial and, in a floral way at least, 
attractive. The palace, in its shabby 
fashion, is pretentious. As the result 
of Yankee innovations it is picturesque. 
The cheaper quarters of Agana are lined 
with nipa huts, like the villages, and 
are frequented ad libitum by all creatures 
domestic. Why not? It is their home 
and their custom, not ours. But one 
responsibility rests upon the occupant 
of the strategic naval station, a responsi- 
bility which it is high time we assumed 
—sanitation. 

The drinking water of Agana, except 
the limited amount supplied by the 
naval ice-plant, comes from innumerable 
wells. They need to be sunk only a 
few feet, and the water in them, rainy 
season or dry, remains at the same level, 
the level of the ocean and the river. 


For it is no spring water that is found ; 
it is only the soakings through the loose 
coral dust of the city and the river after 
every rain, percolating thus far and no 
farther. There is neither sewer nor 
sanitary arrangement of any kind among 
the natives of Agana; and where men 
and animals congregate alike in such a 
city, the water which finds those shallow 
wells is of a kind to be understood with- 
out a microscope. The fact that some 
loathsome diseases are universal is not 
half so much a wonder as that the three 
terrors of impure water, with goodness 
knows what besides, have not long since 
swept the Chamoros off the face of the 
earth at one fell swoop. Yet again and 
again our government has been shown 
the state of things, and by careful esti- 
mates has been assured that the paltry 
sum of fifty thousand dollars would 
properly sewer Agana and would bring 
from no great distance an abundant 
supply of pure water. 

Poor little Guam is an uncommercial 
conquest, neither political nor danger- 
ous, a proposition appealing only to 
humanity beyond its strategical harbor. 
The island has every possibility of pro- 
duction, but the possibilities are all too 
limited to-be alarming. Every fruit and 
vegetable, every ground product is raised, 
but in such small quantities that many 
a farmer must borrow of his neighbor 
before the day is done. The tempera- 
ture hardly varies from eighty degrees. 
The dry season has abundant rain; the 
rainy season has weeks of sunshine. 
Even of reptiles there are none, except 
the lizard; the little scorpions have no 
sting. They are as harmless as the 
natives—and as helpless and improvi- 
dent. Every man does everything. No 
one does anything well. Each one 
plants what he must eat, and brings 
almost daily from his farm his bread. 
He builds his own house. He makes 
his own clothes—or goes without. He 
raises his own domestic animals. He 
fishes a little and hunts a little for the 
spice of life; but he is no nimrod or 
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sailor. He distils his own atoie from 
rice, and he considers of account only 
the work of his own hands. He will 
never purchase what he can make or 
produce. Ona pinch he will borrow; 
that is all. He hoids money as good 
only for the purchase of finery and for 
the church. He would rather farm, 
and carpenter, and _ jack-at-all-trades 
than earn a salary which would better 
provide him with everything. He is 
less than a child, obstinately gentle, full 
of caprice, without ambition or safe- 
guarding accumulative instinct, appar- 
ently wealthy, utterly poor. 

Not very long ago, in all Agana—in 
all Guam—there was not a man with a 
distinct profession, or a shop or booth 
for the sale of any native product. 
There is not a factory of any kind 
except the naval ice-plant. A Japanese 
cobbler has now established himself, 
and manages to live—because there are 
foreigners and because the Japs can live 
on so little. A few fairly well stocked 
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depots have been established. The 
governor tried to organize a central 
market in Agana; but ideas of trade 
were wholly beyond the conceptions 
and convictions of the Chamoros. 
Their theories of life are not chimer- 
ical, but deep-rooted and long-tested. 
In 1700 there were a hundred and fifty 
villages in Guam, with fifty thousand 
inhabitants. During the process of 
subjugation by Spain they fell away to 
hardly fifteen hundred souls. Now 
they are picking up again. What 
Guam has been Guam can be; and the 
United States—whether unwittingly or 
with foresight, it does not matter—has 
assumed the grave responsibility of pro- 
tecting and guiding this regrowth. 
They are neither savages nor the 
offspring of savages any more directly 
than ourselves. There are ruins in 
Guam far antedating foreign occupa- 
tion. There are artificial channels 
through coral reefs, now almost re- 


closed, indicating substantial shipping 











THE GOVERNMENT HOUSE AT AGANA 


The Governor uses the upper part of the large building on the left as a private dwelling, 


while the lower story is used for the government offices. 


On the top of 


the hill, in the center of the picture, is the old Spanish fort. 
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THE NATIVE METHOD OF TANNING HIDES 


in the far past. Positive evidence of a 
long-lost knowledge and skill in ceramics 
has been brought to light. Written 


signs and characters have been found 


in caves in Guam, and in the old 
Chamoro language there are words 
signifying to read and write. 

The benefit to us from Guam may 
be chimerical, or purely strategical at 
any rate; but our duty to Guam in 
return is clearly defined in what Guam 
was and is and ought to be. For seven 
years our flag has floated there; quite 
time enough to have begun. We have 
established a naval station. The com- 
mander is governor of Guam. The 
governor is expected to adjust internal 
matters as best he can, with such means 
as he can secure from the _ people. 
There are eleven thousand of those 
people, more a part of Guam than the 
strategic harbor; and, rightly viewed, 
all of our interests there are vitally 
interwoven with theirs. They are 
neither heathen nor barbarians.’ What- 
ever may be said of Spain’s colonial 
mismanagement, she did what no other 
nation has yet done—she thoroughly 
Christianized her colonies, 


We have not only neglected Guam ; 
we have unaccountably ignored her. 
In 1899 there was a hurricane in Porto 
Rico. Draft animals were devastated 
by disease in the Philippines. Congress 
appropriated millions for immediate 
relief and future protection. There 
was a tornado in Guam in 1900, which 
swept the island clean of fruit and grain 
and left no single home uninjured. 
The people were kept this side the 
brink of starvation only because the 
governor dealt out to them everything 
he could reach of naval stores, and sent 
a collier post-haste to Manila for more. 
A savage earthquake followed two years 
later, wrecking what the tornado left. 
But never has Congress appropriated a 
dollar for the benefit of the people 
beyond the beautiful strategic bay. 

For seven years our flag has floated 
overthis uncommercial conquest. There 
are four thousand children there. The 
island was never self-supporting under 
Spain. Our government has always 
known that the utmost possible revenue 
was exhausted long before it could touch 
a school; but it has left those four 
thousand children of Guam, for these 
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A DANCE OF NATIVES 


seven years, without a penny-worth of 
provision for their education—no teach- 


ers, no supplies, no funds, no schools. 
When Captain Schroeder was gov- 


ernor, he dreamed out a possibility 


between economy and increased taxes, 
secured American teachers, opened 
schools, and enrolled three hundred. 
Then resources failed, and he sent the 
teachers back. Lieutenant Safford, 








A GUAM MISSION AND SCHOOL-HOUSE 





AN 


while vice-governor, was a most earnest 
friend of the Chamoros. He opened and 
taught an evening school himself. 

Commander Dyer, the present gov- 
ernor, has made the most successful 
effort, through the assistance of his 
enthusiastic and cultivated wife, who 
drew the American ladies on the island 
into a free educational scheme. The 
brownies were so eager that places were 
as hard to find as teachers and supplies ; 
so the age-limit was reduced till only 
tots from seven to twelve were admitted. 
Still they came, crowding; and now 
only boys are taken in the morning and 
girls in the afternoon. 

In Mindanao the government builds 
schoolhouse and teacher’s house, finds 
teacher and supplies, and sends into 
highways and hedges, begging little 


Moros to come in, while General Wood 
is still obliged to improve the big Moros 
by burying them; and the big Moros— 
why, they would as soon kill a teacher as 
any one else. We have gone quite mad 
over education in the Philippines, and 


not quite mad enough over Guam. 
Under Spanish rule a regular, subsi- 
dized line of steamers ran between 
Guam and Manila, with freight rates 
fixed by the government. At present 
not a line of merchant steamers touches 
there from anywhere, and our United 
States transports are not allowed to carry 
merchandise forthe natives. “They must 
rely entirely upon chance schooners, and 
pay exorbitantly, which would not be en- 
couraging even if they were commercial. 
Under Spanish dominion only one- 
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fifth of the expense of the government 
was ever collected in the island. Four- 
fifths was always paid out of the home 
treasury. The cost of living in Guam 
has been increased several hundred per 
cent. since the American occupation, 
so that in reality our governors face the 
necessity, today, of raising twenty-five 
times as much money from the people 
of Guam as was ever demanded before 
our flag was raised. And this only to 
meet recurring incidentals, without a 
thought of schools, sanitation, or other 
desirable innovations. Eventhe expense 
of the supreme court to sustain the dig- 
nity of the United States, and the 
segregation of lepers—against their own 
will and the wishes of their relatives— 
for the protection of American residents, 
which in other localities we have always 
considered an obligation upon our gov- 
ernment, are left as extra burdens upon 
the people of Guam. Many of the 
natives have recently tried to sell their 
farms—something unheard of before— 
offering them much below their accepted 
value to escape the accumulating dues. 

Captain Schroeder, Commander Dyer, 
Lieutenant Safford, and others have been 
tireless in their efforts; but they could 
not accomplish the miracle of increasing 
benefits on decreasing revenue. 

There’s the devil and the deep sea 
about our uncommercial conquest, and 
a big interrogation point at the door of 
the Treasury. 


FU Mina Famamd 
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Photograph by F. §. and M. E. Allen, Deerfield 
GEORGE W. CABLE AND HIS GRANDSON 


Mr. Cable was the founder of the Home-Culture Clubs, and has been their chief promoter. 
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THE HOME-CULTURE CLUBS 


“THE PRIVATE HOME 


IS THE PUBLIC HOPE”’ 


BY LYMAN P. POWELL 


Fifteen years ago the university ex- 
tension movement aroused institutions 
everywhere to send their teachers out 
along main traveled roads and byways 
to lecture to the millions outside their 
halls, to direct their reading, to examine 
them at stated intervals, and to give 
credit on their books to the most profi- 
cient. For a time the exponents of the 
new movement dreamed with Dr. Moul- 
ton of a day not far away when there 
would be “ university education for the 
whole nation organized upbdn itinerant 
lines.”’ 

But as the years slipped by it became 
evident that the world wanted some- 
thing more of the university professor 
outside his classroom than information 
about the unearned increment and the 
Louisiana Purchase, something more 
important than the most important 
theory in economics or the most signifi- 
cant fact of history. The only univer- 
sity men whom audiences in general 
cared to hear a second time were occa- 
sional lecturers like Woodrow Wilson 
and Henry Van Dyke, or habitual lec- 
turers like Edward Howard Griggs and 
Hudson Shaw, who invariably got back 
of the expressions and symbols of life 
to life itself, and treated even economic 
theories and facts of history as means 
of bringing life to men who were bear- 
ing the heat and burden of the day. 

Curiously enough, while men in and 
of universities were making their experi- 
ments with university extension, and 
ruefully discovering that even in educa- 
tion the life is more than meat and the 
body than raiment, men outside of uni- 


versities were working out the problem 
along various ways, some of them more 
direct than university extension. The 
fact is, three years before the university 
extension movement was in 1890 or- 
ganized in Philadelphia, an experiment 
began in western Massachusetts which 
today has a unique place among efforts 
outside of the universities to form and 
inform life. 

Northampton offered an unusual set- 
ting for the enterprise. Established two 
hundred and fifty years ago at the point 
in the Connecticut Valley where nature 
has painted one of the fairest of her fair 
New England pictures, Northampton, 
with twenty thousand souls, is mature, 
dignified, gravely proud of an honorable 
past. And she welcomed a new experi- 
ment in education in 1887, as it has 
been her lifelong habit to welcome any- 
thing and everything that looks like 
education. Her location, also, espe- 
cially favored it. Within a radius of a 
few miles are numerous educational in- 
stitutions: Smith College, said to be the 
largest woman’s college in the world; 
Mount Holyoke, with a long and 
honorable history ; Amherst, one of the 
best of the smaller colleges; Williston 
Seminary, the Burnham School, the 
Clarke Institution for Deaf Mutes; and 
the new Agricultural College of North- 
ampton, now in process of organization. 

It was to such a favoring environment 
that Mr. George W. Cable came from 
far south to find a home far north, in 
1885. With a reputation safe and solid 
in literature, and an intense interest in 
the social and industrial problems then 
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pressing for consideration, he began to 
look about for his local duty. He 
realized as every reader of his stories 
would expect, that the real obstacle to 
the progress of democracy—to which for 
good or ill we are committed—is class 
distinction. At a time when much 
nonsense was finding speech about the 
masses Mr. Cable wrote: ‘In our own 
country the idea of classes differing from 
one another in their rights is intolerable 
to the very ground-principles of the 
nation’s structure. No one who is not 
helpless or criminal belongs to a class. 
Every one belongs to the whole people, 
the whole people to him, and he, first 
and last, to himself. No American 
principle is better known or more dearly 
prized by every American in humble life. 
Occupations, religious creeds, accidents 
of birth and fortune, may have their 
inevitable classifying effect, but no one 
relation of life has any power arbitrarily 
to determine one’s class in any other 
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relation; and any treatment, whether 
by intention or oversight, of persons 
whom any accident of life has grouped 
together as being all of a sort, is sure to 
be, and ought to be, resented as at least 
a blunder. In any private effort, then, 
to elevate the masses, in this country at 
least, class treatment is out of the 
question.”’ 

In breaking down all class distinctions 
Mr. Cable proposed to call the home 
into immediate requisition. He said 
repeatedly: ‘‘ The Private Home is 
the Public Hope.’’ He would make 
the home the beginning and the end of 
his philosophy of popular education. 
Observing that the average man is at 
his best in the normal home because 
there he is best known, Mr. Cable pro- 
posed to energize the home, to develop 
in it the home-spirit to its highest and 
its best, to group contiguous homes 
together by a common interest in higher 
and in better things, and in this way to 
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Copyright, 1904, by Katherine E. McClellan 


MISS ADELENE MOFFAT 
General Secretary of the Home-Culture Clubs 


sweeten and to purify the atmosphere of 
each community until all class distinc- 
tions in it should die of sheer anemia. 
In the autumn of 1887 he brought a 
few choice friends together and submit- 
ted for discussion a scheme embodying 
his ideas. He suggested the organiza- 


tion of a Home-Culture club in every 
home that would consent, the club to 
consist of the members of the family 
and of such neighbors as would come to 
a weekly meeting, in one home or 
another, to read and talk together. 
From discussion he went on to action ; 
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THE HOME-CULTURE CLUBS 


and he had the pleasure during the first 
year or two of seeing twenty clubs in 
successful operation in Northampton. 
The problem of the homeless—even 
in a city singularly free from destitution, 
as Northampton is—at once appeared ; 
and in 1888 a public reading-room was 
opened at a central point to give the 
men and boys habitually on the street a 
glimpse, at least, of arudimentary home. 
Twice, to meet a growing need, the 
reading tables had to be moved to more 
spacious quarters. Then casual reading 
began to turn into serious study, and 
classes one by one were formed under 
the direction of Smith College students, 
who in all the years since have been 
Mr. Cable’s constant helpers, and of 
whom the general secretary remarks : 
“Their enthusiasm, faithfulness, dig- 
nity, and tact have won for them the 
most sincere affection and respect.’ 
Later on, in 1893, through the gener- 
ous interest of a public-spirited citizen, 
Mr. E. H. R. Lyman, the present com- 
modious and convenient clubhouse on 
Centre Street was secured—just back 
of the site of the old church in which 
Jonathan Edwards preached the most 
effective sermons America has perhaps 
ever heard—and the work at once came 
unto its own and to prosperity. 
Meanwhile in Northampton, through- 
out the State, in many States, the Home- 
Culture clubs were multiplying. No 
wonder. The idea was so easy to con- 
ceive, so easy to express in organization, 
so immediately fruitful, so alluring to 
the busy and the weary, to the timid 
and discouraged. Every club made its 
own rules. Every member paid what 
he liked, and in many a club a “‘ penny 
treasury ’’ marked the limit of financial 
responsibility. No wonder clubs were 
made up of the rich and the poor, the 
ignorant and the learned; college stu- 
dents where there were college towns, 
and groups of farmers on the western 
plains ; grave men, conservative matrons, 
boisterous boys, and light-hearted girls. 
In the year that Mr. Lyman gave 


the Northampton clubs their new club- 
house there were fifty-one clubs in 
existence the land over, averaging nine 
members each and having a total enrol- 
ment of four hundred and twenty. 
More than a half-million pages were 
read, many of them thought over, not 
a few discussed. There were, in fact, 
too many clubs to encourage and 
manage from one central office with 
the few funds available for its support. 
For a time the clubs were directed by 
correspondence and through a publica- 
tion called The Letter, which was 
devoted to reports, plans, and matters 
of interest to members everywhere. 
This was sent free to all the clubs. 

But Northampton’s own needs were 
growing more important, and the possi 
bilities of local service were most 
attractive. The Report of 1898 says: 
‘“‘In every town of this size there is 
much service to be rendered which does 
not fall properly within the functions of 
the churches, charitable institutions, 
schools, courts, lodges, employment- 
bureaus, or homes. There is need of 
a social, industrial and educational 
clearing-house, to which all who do not 
readily find their places, or who do not 
fall within any existing classification, 
may come to be appraised and redis- 
tributed ; persons too old for the schools, 
too indifferent or too peculiar for the 
churches, too crowded in their homes, 
too ambitious to let their minds remain 
inactive, strangers without other associ- 
ations, people who are left out of 
everything, and people who must be in 
everything—in short all the varieties 
that go to make up the life of a town 
of twenty thousand inhabitants.’’ What 
else was there to do but concentrate 
with such opportunities inviting to con- 
centration ? 

And therefore in 1898, when the 
clubs all over the land numbered ninety- 
one, the membership six hundred and 
fifty, and the total attendance nearly 
fifteen thousand, the managers were 
convinced that there was at the time 
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THE HOME-CULTURE CLUBS 


no alternative but 
responsibility for the clubs outside 
Northampton. But they still hope that 
the day will come when, with ample 
funds to procure additional trained 
assistance, the outside work may be 
resumed and carried to a point of use- 
fulness hitherto impossible. 

Steadily from the beginning the work 
has grown, as a summary from the 
annual reports would clearly prove. 
What might seem at first glance, here 
and there, to indicate some swirl or 
eddy in the work means nothing more 
than a redistribution of club interests 
for the sake of increased effectiveness, or 
some new condition set, to which the 
response was all the more impressive 
because it came without precipitancy. 
A study of such a schedule would show 
that in the seventeen years of Home- 
Culture history the number of clubs has 
increased from twenty in 1888 to a 
hundred and eight in 1904, the present 
annual club-house attendance being 
more than twenty-five thousand. 


to relinquish all 


No popular educational work that is 


worth while is ever self-supporting. 
The work that needs no aid from the 
outside, amid modern conditions, is sure 
to be contracted and relatively infertile. 
The Home-Culture clubs in Northamp- 
ton, since they came to large pro- 
portions, have not been self-supporting. 
How could they be with membership 
dues averaging a dollar a year? And 
yet the members in one way or 
another. have been steadily raising the 
percentage of self-support till this past 
year it has been twenty-eight per cent. 
To meet, from time to time, the inevi- 
table deficit Northampton has been 
asked through her most generous citi- 
zens to help, and never in vain. Even 
gifts from friends in other places have, 
with one notable exception, come from 
those in some measure identified with 
the city. The financial record shows, 
whatever else it does not show, that 
large results have been secured at small 
expense, to the encouragement of all 
ll 


who would duplicate the clubs in other 
places; for the average annual expendi- 
ture in Northampton from 1898 to 
1904 has been only twenty-nine hun- 
dred dollars. 

The management of the clubs in 
Northampton has been beyond reason- 
able criticism. The trained intelligence, 
keen business sense, close economy 
never parsimonious, alertness and dar- 
ing never rash, patience never slow and 
stupid, that have been given to the 
clubs are of the sort that have caused 
the success of many a colossal corpora- 
tion. The arrangement of class sched- 
ules, as difficult almost as that of many 
a university, is as painstaking as in the 
greatest university in the land. Each 
case, whether of the Polish girl ** just 
over’’ who knows no word of English, 
or of the college senior adding to her 
knowledge of the household arts, is 
treated with the fearless but not unsym- 
pathetic interest which the best doctor 
brings to the sick-bed. Discipline, the 
rock on which many a club is wrecked, 
is swift and sharp and sure, but never 
wanton, never malicious. 

Both in the business and educational 
conduct of the Northampton clubs Mr. 
Cable has had, almost from the first, the 
highly-valued help of Miss Adelene 
Moffat, the general secretary, who has 
lost no opportunity to establish with 
the members a neighborly relationship, 
not unlike the pastoral relationship of 
the Christian ministry. At least once 
a year she visits the club members in 
their homes, and many of them call on 
her at her home. They turn to her in 
trouble; they make her the recipient of 
confidences. She pays them one and all 
the compliment of missing them when 
they are absent from their classes; and 
unless her postal cards bring them back 
again at once she calls on them at home. 
From year to year the staff of helpers 
has been enlarged, until today, besides 
Miss Moffat and Mr. Taplin—who has 
lately come to share Miss Moffat’s dut- 
ies, and especially to emphasize the 
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work among the men—there are nine 
paid assistants, a hundred and fifty vol- 
untary helpers from Smith College, and 
a council of a hundred and twenty-five 
women resident in the city, who give 
the club abundant cooperation. 

On the list of members in Northamp- 
ton eighteen or twenty nationalities are 
represented. Among the foreigners, thirty 
of the Poles are now studying English 
under the direction of their priest, 
Father Redding, who has thus identi- 
fied himself with the work of the clubs. 
Many of the attendants on the classes 
in a city with a large mill population 
are trying to increase their usefulness 
and their appraisement as wage-earners ; 
and it is an interesting fact that the list 
of occupations represented in the club 
membership numbers more than seventy, 
with the widest range of mechanics, 
practical arts and sciences, clerical work, 
and domestic service. Wide also is 


the range of subjects studied, from 


athletics to ancient and modern lan- 
guages. About seventeen per cent. of 
the students are studying academic 
subjects; eleven per cent. the house- 
hold arts; five per cent. music; seven- 
teen per cent. physical culture, and 
fifty per cent. attend for recreation. 

In every city, large or small, it is the 
Saturday evening that makes or mars 
the week for more people than we 
imagine. The Saturday evening dance 
—lasting far into the night in an environ- 
ment often questionable, not seldom 
positively hurtful—gives many a social 
settlement a puzzling problem. It is 
no problem here. Saturday evening 
belongs to the members of the Home- 
Culture clubs. The weekly dance, 
beginning at eight and closing at ten, 
takes precedence of all other engage- 
ments for many in Northampton. It 
brings in from the street all sorts of 
people, gives them happy recreation in 
a wholesome atmosphere, banishes all 
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A PRIZE GARDEN -IN THE CARNEGIE GARDEN COMPETITION 


class feeling for the time, furnishes the 


right conditions for marriageable girls to 


meet steady and industrious wage- 
earners, and sends all home while the 
streets are still thronging with people. 
The Saturday evening dance is respons- 
ible for more than one happy marriage. 
Some years ago when Mr. Cable was 
visiting Mr. Carnegie in his castle at 
Skibo he became much interested in 
Mr. Carnegie’s system of giving prizes 
for the well kept gardens in his native 
town of Dunfermline. Mr. Cable was 
quick to see the potential usefulness of 
such a scheme in Northampton, and 
happy to accept Mr. Carnegie’s gener- 
ous offer to furnish prizes every year. 
In 1899 the Carnegie Garden Compe- 
tition was added to the variety of the 
Home-Culture life. The first year sixty 
gardens bloomed out in competition; 
in 1904 there were two hundred and 
seventy, of which fifteen received prizes 
ranging in value up to fifteen dollars. 
Mr. Carnegie’s interest has lately 
taken a more substantial form than 


flowers. When a year or two ago the 
necessity of new buildings became acute, 
Mr. Carnegie was generosity itself. He 
gave fifty thousand dollars outright for 
the erection of a spacious new club- 
house, which is to be formally pre- 
sented by him in March. He also fur- 
nished a fillip to local liberality by a 
conditional gift of sixteen thousand dol- 
lars; and this has made possible the 
conversion of the Whitcomb house 
to the uses of the household-arts 
clubs. 

The triangular group of buildings at 
last completed is an impressive addition 
to the unusual equipment of a city that 
takes pride in its schools and homes. 
This central plant widens and deepens 
the usefulness of all the local clubs of 
Northampton. Most important of all, 
perhaps, it stands a beacon of continu- 
ous encouragement to those the whole 
land over who believe it is better and 
less costly to form and to inform while 
there is time than to trust to a reforma- 
tion which often comes too late. 
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WITH THE WINTER HERRING-FLEET 


By P. T. MCGRATH 


When the fierce October gales com- 
pel a cessation of trawling on the Grand 
Banks, the fisher-smacks of Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, set sail for home to fit 
out for the hazardous winter herring- 
fishery on the rugged coast of New- 
foundland. Of the herring consumed in 
the Eastern States during the winter and 
spring, three-fourths come from New- 
foundland. The fleet—fifty or sixty 
stanch and well-found schooners—starts 
in November, and continues to convey 
cargoes from the northern waters until 
the ensuing April; and no day of that 
period but sees peril and disaster immi- 
nent. Christmas and Easter are often 
days of mourning rather than rejoicing 
in Gloucester, as the herring-carriers 
come home with flags at half-mast for 
men swept from the decks by the un- 
sated waves, or for ships buried in the 
bosom of the broad Atlantic, their crews 
meeting mariner’s graves, with the sea 
for their shroud and the sobbing waves 
for their requiem. 

In these little schooners, scarcely one 
of which exceeds a hundred tons, crews 
of eight to ten men do constant battle 
against death. The work is arduous 
and unremitting, the weather the worst 
of the whole year, the pursuit one 
which calls for sterling manhood and 
grim defiance. Yet, that their wives 
and families may live, these dauntless 
and hardy fishermen take up the peril- 
ous calling, even though every year the 
voracious ocean claims for its own a full 
hundred men from the Gloucester fleet 
as tribute for the maintenance of the 
maritime enterprise. The record of the 


business is one of tragedy and heroism. 
Among the several branches of the 


New England fishery this winter her- 
ring business stands first, because it is 
carried on at the season when most 
other forms of kindred endeavor are 
impossible, and because its risks and 
adventures transcend all others. In 
1903, for instance, ten of the ships were 
frozen fast in the floes of the Bay of 
Islands for three long months, some 
being a hundred and twenty-six days 
from starting till their return home ; 
while the revenue cruiser Seminole, sent 
north to cut them out, was unable to 
get within a hundred and twenty miles 
of them, and narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion herself by the resistless floes in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

No ordinary gear will do a “ her- 
ringer,’’ for she is tested as few other 
vessels are. A flaw in spars or rigging 
will soon be found, as with the Carrie 
Babson, which left Gloucester one Sun- 
day morning in January, 1898, and was 
back that afternoon, having lost main- 
mast, maintopmast, and all the sails and 
gear down to the decks, while jibing to 
round Thatcher’s Island, only five miles 
from home. Time is money in this 
pursuit, and by 5 P.M. next day she was 
off again, with new spars, rigging, and 
canvas, all set in place. She ran to 
Placentia Bay in seventy hours, loaded 
with salt herring in ten days, and on the 
run back carried away her foremast, fore- 
topmast, and bowsprit, and the accom- 
panying gear, thus being cleaned from 
stem to stern in one trip. She made 
the round voyage, her second, in twenty- 
one days; her first in seventeen days, 
and a third, with frozen herring, in 
twenty-six days, her skipper loading the 
‘Dora Lawson also. 
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No ships afloat are driven like these. 
They scud through snow-squalls and 
sleet flurries like yachts racing in sum- 
mer breezes; and when two or more 
are in sight neither will ‘‘ douse,’’ or 
shorten sail, until the wind bids fair to 
strip them. “‘I’d as soon be dead as 
gogging (laying to),’’ explained one 
skipper. “I’ve got to live by my ves- 
sel and I might as well be under water 
as behindhand.’”’ In February, 1901, 
the schooner Tatler, though loaded 
with salt herring, beat the fourteen- 
knot Newfoundland mail steamer Bruce 
in crossing Cabot Strait, the southern 
entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence; 
and it was in “‘scandalous’’ weather, 
as the fisherfolk term it, “‘when you 
couldn’t hold the point of a pew (fish 
prong) to windward,”’ and when an- 
other skipper had put back with a 
broken foremast, declaring with a pleni- 
tude of profanity that ‘‘ nothing ever 
built in Essex or rigged in Gloucester 
could stand against it.’’ 

At first, ere winter sets in, salted 
herring cargoes are loaded; later, when 
zero weather prevails, frozen herring 
fares are in demand. It is a curious 
fact in natural history that every autumn 
and winter the shallows and inlets of 
the great bays on the west and south 
coasts of Newfoundland are the resort 
of teeming millions of these little fishes, 
which are found nowhere else in the 
North Atlantic at this season. Small 
nets and larger seines are the instru- 
ments of capture ; and if the cargo is to 
be salted the herring are hauled at once, 
carried to the ship in large boats, and 
packed in the hold with layers of salt 
between them, until she is filled to the 
hatches. Then a deckload of herring 
packed in barrels, a hundred packages 
or more, is taken on and firmly lashed 
down, and she spreads her canvas for 
home. With good fortune one may 
load with salt herring in a week; with 
frozen herring in a night. Once the 
Senator Gardener was loaded in six 
hours with twelve hundred barrels of 
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fish. Some vessels carry artificial freez- 
ing outfits, and thereby load with the 
chilled fish at any time; but this expe- 
dient is not popular. 

If the fish are to be frozen, they are 
barred or enclosed in the nets, until 
weather serves to chill them. This 
process consists in exposing them over 
night on scaffolds, or platforms of loosely 
laid poles, built above the decks, which 
give a free circulation of the keen, crisp, 
hoar-laden air. By morning the fish are 
frozen stiff. Then they are packed in 
the ship’s hold which, as it fills, be- 
comes a great natural refrigerator, the 
planking being thoroughly permeated 
with arctic cold. 

During the winter, while the indus- 
try is in full swing, these herring resorts 
are bustling localities, with the crews 
of many American vessels infusing 
Yankee activity into the slow-going set- 
tlers. The reaches are crowded with 
boats, the ships are alive with men. 
The actual fishing is done by the coast- 
folk, who gather by hundreds for the 
purpose, the Americans finding it 
cheaper to buy cargoes than to bring 
the requisite gear themselves. When 
the boats come alongside loaded with 
freshly caught herring, the work of the 
Americans begins. Clad in oilskins, 
with high rubber boots, they strew the 
little fishes over the scaffolds with their 
bare hands, although the thermometer 
is away below zero. All through the 
night they watch the stock until it is 
congealed, then pack it into the hold. 
Accidents are frequent. The scaffolds 
are slippery, and an unwary step sends 
a man shooting into the icy water, from 
which his escape is not easy when clad 
in such cumbrous overalls. For weeks, 
if the fish are scarce, this constitution- 
wrecking vigil must be maintained ; for 
the sun is too powerful by day to make 
freezing possible, and a snowfall draws 
all the frost from the fish, leaving them 
limp and worthless. 

Only a cooking-stove is allowed in 
the forecastle or cabin, lest the heat 
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injure the cargo; so the men exist in 
an arctic temperature. On deck the 
cold is so intense that nose, ears, and 
fingers are speedily frosted; under 
hatches it is like living in a refrigerator. 
The storms, too, send heavy ice masses 
careering down on the defenceless craft, 
often obliging them to cut and run to 
escape foundering or being driven 
ashore, a fate that sometimes overtakes 
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boatful of herring that arrives is the 
subject of animated bargaining. When 
the fish are scarce, or the weather mild, 
local festivities, dances, raffles, and 
“sprees ’’ are held—all the expenses, of 
course, being charged against the cargo. 
While love of enjoyment mainly prompts 
these, self-interest is also a factor, for a 
skipper socially popular will find many 
eager to supply him with herring; and 











A VILLAGE IN THE HERRING-FISHERY DISTRICT 


them. Blizzards also smite them, and 
many a dory is upset, her crew perishing 
or being frost-bitten on her bottom before 
rescue arrives. 

The days pass amidst a whirl of chaf- 
fering coastfolk, prying tidewaiters, 
importunate traders, and  uproarious 
comrades from other vessels who come 
to discuss cargo prospects and to sam- 
ple different liquors. The nights are 
periods of trying toil and sleepless vigil- 
ance, for every man is keen to load and 
get away as soon as possible; and each 


often prizes, such as stoves, mirrors, 
and watches, are given as an additional 
stimulus to the same end; while every 
frolic goes free, and all sorts of horse- 
play are resorted to. In one case a 
schooner’s crew who had been ignored 
in the invitations to a dance, revenged 
themselves by getting a hawser around 
the building and attaching it to the ship; 
then they made sail, pulling the house 
and all its occupants into the landwash. 
Another crew, under similar conditions, 
fastened every door and window, and 
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then closed the chimney, until the suf- 
focating victims had to batter out the 
front door with an axe. A third in- 
stance was when a crew dropped a 
flask of gunpowder down a chimney 
while a dance was in progress, and blew 
a stove to pieces besides nearly demol- 
ishing the house. But this landed them 
in jail, and such pranks are fewer since. 
To secure a cargo every skipper 
comes well supplied with American 
gold. Formerly notes were used, but 
one unscrupulous captain, fortifying 
himself with bullion, set on foot the 
report that the others were paying 
‘“ Confederate’’ money, and so nearly 
provoked a riot. Since then, notes are 
““no good.’’ Such is the honesty of 
the crews, though, that a craft will start 
from Gloucester with three or four 
bags, each containing five hundred dol- 
lars in gold, lying in an open locker; 
and unless there is a risk of having to 
put into St. Pierre, where the tempta- 
tion to get ashore and have a “spree”’ 
might be too great for some of the crew, 
the skipper will never lock up the coin. 
The purchase of cargoes is conducted 
on a liberal scale. ‘“‘ The herring cost 
the rest of it,’’ declared one skipper, on 
returning to Gloucester with his load, 
as he entered the owner’s office and 
threw a bag with the last of the money 
on the cashier’s desk. ‘‘I’ve never 
kept any books,’’ observed another, in 
whom his owners repose the greatest 
trust, ‘and I’ve been overseer as well 
as captain, and loaded five vessels and 
laid out eleven thousand dollars. When 
I get home, some of the boys in the 
office will say: “Well, Joe, how much 
did you steal this time?’ And I'll 
answer: ‘A couple of hundred or so.’ ”’ 
As a matter of fact a skipper must 
be allowed wide liberty in his traffic. If 
he pays well, he is soon loaded ; if he 
haggles, he may be there for weeks. 
Nimble-witted men are needed in the 
business, to see opportunities and to 
take advantage of them. 
The Newfoundland laws are very 
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strict as to taking herring before secur- 
ing a license, and the officials are keen 
to prevent evasions. 

“Well, Captain,’ queried an in- 
spector, boarding a vessel last year, 
“have you any herring aboard ?”’ 

“Upon my soul, Inspector,’’ was the 
quaint reply, “‘I haven’t as much as 
would make a breakfast for a Roman 
Catholic rat on a Good Friday morn- 
ing.”’ 

The vessels average about a thousand 
barrels of frozen herring stowed in bulk 
in their holds; but they recognize no 
Plimsoll mark, and they laugh to scorn 
navigation rules for ‘winter in the 
North Atlantic.’’ Therefore each fills 
her cabin with the fish, setting her 
down by the stern, while a deckload of 
barreled herring packed in salt is car- 
ried, as they cannot be spoiled by seas 
orcalms. All hands live in the fore- 
castle; except for its scuttle, every open- 
ing on board is strongly battened down. 
Thus prepared, she essays the run home 
through the raging seas which will be 
her portion till she reaches New Eng- 
land soundings. This home trip, of all 
the ventures the fleet undertakes, is by 
far the most perilous. On the way up 
the crew can afford to nurse her. But 
on the return journey there is every 
incentive to drive her for all she is 
worth. The cargo is perishable, and if 
she is unduly delayed the quality of the 
fish as an edible is impaired. Most 
appalling are the conditions which face 
the home-running “ herringer,’’ laden 
as she is so that her decks are almost 
awash. Furious gales beset her, but 
the little sea-terrier worries her way 
along, making record runs through 
weather which steamships can_ hardly 
withstand. The first arrival at market 
naturally commands the best price, and 
therefore the fishing-smacks race for 
home as the famous Yankee clippers 
once rushed their tea cargoes from 
China. Nothing deters them. Stout 
hardwood mallets with long handles are 
provided, which the crew wield night 
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and day, pounding the accumulation of 
ice off the bows. 

These Gloucester fishermen are dare- 
devils, one and all. Among the most 
reckless was the one-eyed skipper who 
deliberately ran his fine vessel into the 
Halibut Company’s warehouse on the 
Gloucester water-front one night in 
entering port. He was suffering from 
an incurable malady, and knowing this 
to be his last trip determined to signal- 
ize it. He was prone to describe him- 
self as “‘ having one of his lights out 
and the other only blinking.’’ His pur- 
pose was to plump his vessel into the 
Copper Paint factory, but he let her 
overshoot that; so he then pointed her 
for the Halibut building, and drove her 
so far into it that the men could toss 
their bags upon the writing desks and 
step ashore. Another skipper, leaving 
Gloucester one St. Patrick’s day, and 
thinking of the celebration he was for- 
saking, observed: ‘‘ I’m d—d if I’m 
going to sail today’’; so he spun the 
helm round and sent her into the same 


Halibut building, knocking away her 
bowsprit and fore-rigging. 

When a skipper once hung a wisp of 
hay at the end of his main-boom to 
annoy a confrére who suffered from an 
equine nickname, the latter promptly 
pointed his vessel for the other and 
smashed the boom in two. It is not 
uncommon for skippers to bet their 
whole proceeds on the result of a race to 
market ; and when, a few years ago, a 
skipper who was loading offered a laden 
confrere two hundred dollars for a seine 
which contained a large lot of herring, 
the latter agreed; but he had already 
sent a man to cut the rope and liberate 
the fish, that the other might not come 
into competition with his cargo. 

One of the most thrilling stories of 
marine disaster on record is that of a 
frozen-herring vessel, the Yosemite, 
which drove ashore on Ram Island, in 
1896, in a fierce blizzard at nightfall, 
while homeward bound from New- 
foundland. Her men sprang into the 
rigging, but the second sea broke the 
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spars out of her, flinging her nine men 
upon the rocks, though the cook was 
drawn under and perished. The skip- 
per had both legs broken. The vessel 
parted with the next blow, and made a 
breakwater which somewhat sheltered 
the men; but they suffered so intensely 
from the snow, the waves, and the bit- 
ter cold that one of them froze to death 
during the night. Next morning, when 
the storm abated, a Newfoundlander 
among the crew swam to land to seek 
help, but found it an island instead of 
mainland. The log-line now washed 
ashore, and another Newfoundlander 
swam to a rock on the nearby island 
with an end of it, the others then get- 
ting across by its aid. The skipper was 
the last to leave, fastening the rope 
round his waist and being hauled over. 
On this island they found a fisher’s hut, 
with a stove lacking a stove-pipe, and a 
stock of wood. Here they spent. a 
second night without food, all enduring 
misery, especially the maimed skipper, 
for it was one of awful cold, such as 
strikes the Atlantic coast in the very 
middle of winter. Next morning set- 
tlers residing near, who had seen their 
fire, crossed over and rescued them. 
The skipper recovered, only to perish 
in this same industry in November, 
1901, when his vessel was lost with all 
hands near Red Island, homeward bound 
again with herring. 

In January, 1893, the Marguerite, 
Captain Joseph Bonia, which had on 
board the only cargo of frozen herring 
then in American waters, was on the 
way from Gloucester to New York 
when she ran into an area of frozen 
fog in entering Long Island Sound, and 
mistaking Watch Hill for Little Gull 
Light, went on a reef. She hit it and 
bounded across, tacked and came back 
over it, knocking some holes in her bot- 
tom. In fifteen minutes the water was 
as high as the forecastle floor, and all 
hands were busy pumping and bailing 
her, while the keen frost added to their 
discomfort. They got into New Lon- 


don next morning after ten hours of 
incessant endeavor to keep her afloat. 
But for the mishap the vessel would 
have made the largest “‘stock’’ (price) 
for her cargo on record, and even as it 
was she sold for six cents a pound what 
herring were saved—the highest price 
ever paid for this fish. 

Volumes might be written of the 
almost incredible experiences of these 
herring vessels. In midwinter in the 
Gulf the cold is so intense that men 
cannot remain on deck more than an 
hour or two without being frozen, as 
the thermometer often drops to twenty 
or thirty degrees below zero. In 1900 
the Nourmahal was sixteen days in con- 
stant storms on her way home, battling 
with the frightful February blizzards. 
Her crew had actually to improvise 
masks out of pieces of clothing to cover 
their faces, as they pushed into the 
“eyes ’’ of the ship to pound off the ice 
formed by the spray that swept on 
board. They were at it incessantly for 
sixteen nights and days, and six of the 
crew were badly frosted. The _ ice 
extended from above the water-line far 
into the rigging. 

The Aloha had two men swept over- 
board on a Christmas night by a squall 
throwing her on her beam ends. The 
Veda \ost three on another occasion in 
a similar manner. In February, 1903, 
the Mackeona spent ten days in a terri- 
ble struggle against ice and hurricanes. 
During the night she ran into a bay in 
a mighty floe, and when morning broke 
one broad expanse of heavy glistening 
ice stretched to the horizon on every 
side. By desperate exertions she was 
worked back forty miles on her previous 
track, and then became unmanageable. 
So badly iced up was she that her crew 
feared she would sink. Even chopping 
the ice with axes could hardly keep her 
free. Every man became frosted, and 
for two days and nights she remained 
in the direst danger. Then gales beset 
her; she was driven among the ice 
floes again, and every blow threatened 
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A SCAFFOLD BUILT ABOVE THE DECK, FOR FREEZING HERRING 


to crush her. For several days and 
nights the crew never removed their 
oil-clothes, or had rest or sleep; and 
her skipper, a weather-beaten salt, 
declared the trip the worst ten days he 
had ever spent on the ocean. 

In December, 1902, the Oliver 
Wendell Holmes and Harry S. Belden, 
outward bound for herring, were driven 
ashore on the Nova Scotia coast and 
battered to pieces, though the crews 
fortunately escaped after a terrible ex- 
perience. The Harriet Babson, return- 
ing laden, was flung on Ram Island 
and destroyed, most of her men likewise 
escaping, though in this case two 
perished, one being swept overboard by 
a falling mast and the other engulfed 
with a dory into which he scrambled 
with the idea of reaching land. 

Of narrow escapes, that of the 
Nicholson was among the most remark- 
able. She was hove down by a gale, 


and went over till the lantern washed 
out of the lee rigging and fifty barrels 
of herring were swept from her deck. 
Her struggles to upright herself dis- 
masted her; but she took an even keel 
again, and her crew rigged jury spars 
and got her into port. That of the 
Martha Bradley was scarcely less re- 
markable. She was twice given up on 
the homeward voyage with herring. 
After leaving Newfoundland she struck 
a fierce gale, and her loss was predicted 
on shore, as she was many days overdue. 
But though dismasted and leaking so 
badly that the crew had been five days 
pumping, she made into Louisburg, 
where she refitted. Then she left for 
Eastport, two days’ run; but was out 
a fortnight, being driven to sea_ by 
another gale; and only worked back 
after almost superhuman effort. 

Early in January, 1902, the Whyland 
met bad weather, and had one man 
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SALTING AND PACKING ON DECK 


swept overboard. The gale increased 
and the craft sprung a leak. The 
pumps soon became choked, the weather 
grew intensely cold, and the vessel was 
iced up from water-line to cross-trees 
until she was quite unmanageable. The 
crew estimated that she had fully fifty 
tons frozen on her upper works, her 
underbody was strained like a sieve, her 
rails were carried away, and her foremast 
was broken, while she drifted hopelessly 
before the wind, half her crew at the 
pumps and the others pounding off the 
ice that cumbered her, every man frost- 
bitten and days without sleep, her dis- 
tress signal displayed above the sinking 
hull. In this condition she was sighted 
by a steamer that had been driven out 
of her course. In order to rescue them 
the ship had to lay to for eight hours 
until the storm abated sufficiently to 
admit of a lifeboat being launched to 
take the crew off, their own dories hav- 
ing long before been smashed into 
splinters. But such a rescue is a rare 
occurrence. Usually a_ herring-vessel 
stricken with misfortune falls a prey to 
the furious billows, becoming part of the 
fearful tribute paid to Old Ocean 


by this hazardous industry, 
and adding another quota to 
the mighty host of sailors in 
their unmarked graves be- 
neath the wild Atlantic. 

Such are the appalling 
incidents woven into the life 
of these fisherfolk and those 
who depend upon them; and 
thus it is that the children 
of Gloucester annually honor 
the graveless dead by strew- 
ing the sea with bouquets, 
one for every life lost from 
the fleet during the preced- 
ing year. 

Although such conditions 
accompany this _ industrial 
pursuit, the crews — cool, 
collected, and impassive in 
the face of disaster—regard 
their rude and perilous voca- 
tion as one of no uncommon aspects. 
They are the hardiest seafarers. They 
do not lack for courage and fitness, and 
the grim specter they must always fight 
develops in them alertness of mind and 
body, strength of character, and courage 
to do and die. Many stories of heroic 
deeds and noble self-sacrifice enrich their 
records, but many more would certainly 
be exhibited could the veil be rent that 
enshrouds the missing, and the tales be 
told of the dauntless deeds of head and 
heart brought out amid terrible storms 
and floods ere the angry ocean engulfed 
them. 

Calmly and deliberately every year 
these brave men maintain their un- 
equal contest with the elemental forces 
of nature, amid the frozen waves of the 
winter’s fiercest gales, taking any chance, 
‘however desperate, to ensure a liveli- 
hood for their wives and little ones. 
And the pity of it is that such an 
annual death-roll is the price of the 
continuance of the business. 
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A PHILANTHROPY 


‘*DOING CURE” IN THE 


The theory that fresh air and sun- 
shine combined will do more to get rid 
of tuberculosis than all other remedies 
yet invented is now too widely accepted 
to need further discussion. In numerous 
places, in cities as well as in the open 
country, the theory is in constant 
practice. 

However, one of these places— White 
Haven, up on the Pennsylvania hillsides 
—is of peculiar interest because its 
philanthropy as well as its method of 
cure is worthy of wide imitation. Here 
sufferers come, without money and with- 
out price, to find the cure of pure air. 
By pure air is meant the kind you get in 
the woods, not that which is blown in 
through the window of the sun-parlor 
and heated to a comfortable tempera- 
ture by the grate fire. The 
“‘ sun-parlor’’ is in existence 


WORTH IMITATING 


WOODS AT WHITE HAVEN 


strolling about, working, reading, playing 
games, or talking, forgetting for the time 
that they are supposed to be invalids. 

It was only back in 1901 that Dr. 
Lawrence F. Flick, moved his three 
patients who were to become the first 
inmates of the White Haven sanitarium. 
The institution consisted of a tumble- 
down barn, a little story and a half 
farmhouse which had more holes than 
wood in it, and one or two sheds. The 
“* staff’? comprised a cook and a super- 
intendent, besides the doctor. The 
house was turned into a kitchen, with 
quarters for the staff and the doctor. 
A half-dozen hospital beds, donated by 
generous people, were put on the floor 
of the barn, and this was made into the 
hospital proper. Soon other consump- 





at White Haven, but it is 
a parlor without glass, ands 
sometimes is surrounded by 
banks of snow two and three 

feet deep. But the inmates 

are wrapped up so comfort- 

ably that they do not feel 

chilly, and they so enjoy 

being right out in the midst 

of winter that it is hard to 

induce them to go back to 

the ‘‘sanitarium ”’ for meals 

or to sleep at night. 

They call it a sanitarium, 
but the buildings are more 
for a shelter at night and a 
place where people can get 
their meals than anything 
else. The rest of the day, no 














matter what the season, the 
patients are out in the woods 
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tives came, and when their condition 
would admit it Dr. Flick turned as 
many as possible into the woods, told 
them that air, sunshine, and pure food 
were to be their remedies, and that the 
success or failure of the treatment 
depended very largely upon themselves. 
The condition of the patients improved 
so rapidly that they wrote home to their 
friends. In this way and in others the 
news spread, so that in a few weeks the 
demand for admission was far greater 
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a hundred. The first buildings have been 
replaced by more suitable structures. 
The term “open-air club”’ fits the 
place about as well as any title. The 
people get well while they are having a 
good time; for medical treatment is 
confined to the comparatively few who 
‘are so ill that at first they cannot go out 
of doors. The woods about the build- 
ings form the real sanitarium, and here 
the patients have put up little club- 
houses, principally for use in the winter. 

















THE ORIGINAL OF WHITE HAVEN SANITARIUM 


This old barn, which Dr. Flick converted into the first hospital, is being gradually superseded 
by a group of modern, well equipped brick cottages. 


than the facilities of the institution. 
With donations received from some 
charitable people the doctor patched up 
the house and barn, added more beds, 
hired another cook, and engaged nurses. 

By the end of the first year White 
Haven was in condition to care for more 
than a hundred patients. But every 
week since it was opened more applica- 
tions have been received for admission 
than could be granted, and sometimes 
the “‘ waiting list’? numbers from fifty to 


They are not very elaborate in design. 
A half-dozen or so of the patients, be- 
coming acquainted with each other, 
pick out a place with a southern expo- 
sure; then with any tool that is handy 
—an ax borrowed from the superin- 
tendent, two or three hatchets and 
saws, a handful of nails and their jack- 
knives—they go to work and form a 
shelter of limbs of trees, or old boards, 
sometimes stuffing the chinks of the walls 
with clay and leaves. Some of the peo- 
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ple are mechanics, and have put up little 
log huts which would do credit to the 
old-time trapper or pioneer. The cabins 
have only three sides, the end toward 
the south being left entirely open. A 
tree trunk does for a table, two or three 
logs or home-made stools are used for 
chairs; and usually benches of boards 
are placed around the sides, where any 
one who feels tired can lie down and 
take a nap. 

There are different ways of warming 
these club-houses when the weather is 
so cold that the air needs a little heat- 
ing. One wayisto scoop a hole in the 
ground and set in it a piece of tile, 
forming an open fireplace. The mem- 
bers of the club take turns acting as 
fireman. But as a matter of fact the 
patients put on enough clothing to keep 
from getting chilly. On a December 
day when the weather is real snappy a 
visitor might think he was among a 
tribe of Indians, for each man is wrapped 
up in one or two blankets taken from 
his bed in the morning. 

It is usually a jolly crowd that the 
visitor sees, playing dominoes, checkers, 
and cards, or whittling toys for the 
children. Newspapers and magazines 
are ata premium. There is a sort of 
circulating library in the woods, the 
camps exchanging their. literature. It 
must not be supposed that the men 
have a monopoly of all this. White 
Haven has a large number of women 
patients. Some of them have been 
entirely independent of the men, and 
chave built themselves shelters, which 
they have adorned with lithographs, pic- 
tures cut out of books and papers, and 
other things in which the feminine 
mind delights. Around the crude tables 
the inmates sit, reading, talking, doing 
fancy work, or perhaps darning stock- 
ings and mending clothes for the sani- 
tarium. 

These winter club-houses are scat- 
tered all around the principal buildings, 
some a few hundred feet away and some 
nearly half a mile. When the snow 
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comes, the stronger patients take their 
shovels and make paths to them. Some- 
times a wind from the wrong way will 
drift the snow into the huts. Then it 
is shoveled out and banked up, forming 
a wall on the outside which reminds 
one of the pictures of snow-houses in 
the Arctic regions; for in this part of 
Pennsylvania winter is apt to be very rig- 
orous at times, and it is not unusual for 
a foot or more of snow to fall in a night. 
But it must be very inclement weather 
—and by inclement weather is meant 
rainy weather—to keep the people from 
going out as soon as they have had their 
breakfast, remaining until sundown 
right in the midst of nature. They so 
dislike to go indoors that some of the 
hardier patients have been allowed to 
cook their dinners on the heating stoves. 
They take out a supply of food with 
them in the morning, and they are not 
seen again until nightfall. While the 
camps are occupied in summer-time 
many of the patients also sleep under 
canvas; and the clearing about the san- 
itarium buildings looks like a military 
encampment with its tents arranged in 
regular rows. The pegs are driven in 
May and none of them are taken up 
until November, so that for fully one- 
half of the year life under canvas is one 
of the principal features. 

At White Haven the idea has always 
been to help nature as far as possible in 
restoring health, but with the least 
possible expense. The great majority 
of those who have come here have 
been unable to pay for medical attend- 
ance, and this explains why so many 
were what are called ‘“‘serious cases.’’ 
The experiment has been so successful 
that Mr. Phipps, a millionaire manu- 
facturer who visited the place, decided to 
present the State of Pennsylvania with 
a million dollar institution in which 
practically the same system as that 
adopted by Dr. Flick will be carried out. 
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BIRTHRIGHT 


A STORY BY VIRGINIA WOODWARD CLOUD 


Raleigh Gresham closed the door and 
stood in the great hall of his uncle’s 
house, with a sensation as of the fanning 
of unseen wings in a place that death 
has desolated. 

He struck a safety-match and looked 
around him. There was a silver candle- 
stick on the mantel to his right, and he 
lighted the candle and held it up, let- 
ting its flame awaken memory. He 
recalled a great portrait of an ancestor 
—a Gresham under Charles the First-— 
which hung between two doors opposite, 
and the swords crossed above it. A 
closed door next, with huge: antlers over 
it, he knew opened into the dining- 
room. Beyond the fireplace was the 
open door of the library. 

This room had been his Chamber of 
Horrors during a month he had spent 
under his uncle’s roof in his childhood. 
He recalled especially one occasion when 
he had been severely reprimanded there. 
Gresham moved impatiently now as the 
image of his uncle rose before him— 
that of a recluse, an epicure of books, 
an egotist. What, in spite of his learn- 
ing, had such a man experienced of 
manhood’s power of freedom and king- 
ship of independence ? 

As Gresham crossed the hall to the 
stairway, and as a draft of wind from 
the darkness above fanned his candle’s 
flame, he discerned a figure standing on 
the other side of the library door. At 
the same instant the flaring candle 
went out. His hand flew to his hip- 
pocket and he covered the dark space 
beyond with his revolver. 

‘Hello, there! Stand steady or I'll fire 
straight ahead!’’ he said. 

A voice came out of the darkness: 
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‘Don’t, I beg, sir. Permit me to reach 
the switch and I'll turn the lights on.”’ 

“‘No bluff now,’’ said Gresham, “‘I’ll 
fire if you stir!’’ With his left hand 
he put the candle on the steps and 
deftly struck a match, holding the 
match-box between his teeth. He re- 
lighted the candle and held it up. “‘Stand 
there until I have alook at you. Ah!”’ 

“If you will kindly lower your pistol 
and permit me to reach the switch, I 
can explain, sir,’’ said the man toward 
whom he was advancing. 

“Oh, reach it and be hanged!’’ ex- 
claimed the heir apparent; ‘“‘what kind of 
a burglar are you anyhow ? Do you mean 
you haven’t a pistol about you ?”’ 

“I never fired one successfully in my 
life, Mr. Gresham.’’ He who made 
this extraordinary statement was a slim, 
rather well set-up man, smooth-faced, 
gray-eyed, and with strong, sensitive 
hands. His clothes were irreproachable 


in cut and quality, and he wore a tux- 


edo. Now he bowed to the athletic 
young man opposite, who stood survey- 
ing him in evident curiosity. There was 
an arm-chair beiore the wood fire in the 
library, and a table with a decanter and 
a glass near-by. The man motioned 
toward these and said: “‘Had I imag- 
ined that you would arrive so unexpect- 
edly, Mr. Gresham, I sheuld have had 
the house lighted and ready, and a sup- 
per prepared. But as it is, my own 
services are all I can offer tonight, for 
I dismissed the others yesterday.”’ 
Gresham took the chair and put the 
pistol beside him on the table. A 
varied “experience in many countries 
had left him fearless in adventure; 
besides, he was an artist, and every 
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artist knows the delight of discovering 
the unexpected. “If this is bluff, it is 
well done,’’ he said. ‘* You can easily 
divine who I am; in fact, I suppose 
you came to meet me here. At any 
rate, you have made yourself at home.”’ 

‘“I have never known any other, 
sir,’’ said the man quietly. “I am 
Paul.” 

The unconscious note of supremacy 
was not lost on Gresham, and he covertly 
studied the good points of his vis-a-vis, 
who stood waiting respectfully. 

‘““ Ah! A reincarnation, possibly ?”’ 

The man smiled slightly. ‘No; 
Paul Alexander, Mr. William’s confi- 
dential man.”’ 

“My uncle’s man, Paul? Why, I 
remember now! My good fellow, why 
didn’t you say so when I called you a 
burglar? Why, you wrote my uncle’s 
letters for him, did you not ?”’ 

Paul howed and remained silent. 

“Sit down,’”’ said Gresham. ‘* You 
are the very man I wished most to see 
—about the place, you understand.”’ 
He poured a glass of wine and drank it, 
adding: ‘‘ My uncle was connoisseur 
of more than books it seems.’’ 

‘“ Pardon me, Mr. Gresham, but | 
would rather you knew that the dated 
wine-list, made out by me, is among 
Mr. William’s papers in the safe, sealed 
by Mr. Kitt, his lawyer. This is a 
bottle of Chartreuse that Mr. William 
gave me.”’ 

There was a reserve and simplicity 
about the man which revealed an un- 
derlying force. Gresham's tone became 
more cordial. ‘“‘’Then I am_ being 
entertained by you? ‘The wine is very 
good. Will you tell me what you were 
doing when I entered? Isaw no light.’’ 

‘““ No, I switched it off when I heard 
steps, to better watch the intruder.”’ 
Paul paused, as if in a mental calcula- 
tion, and watched the young heir 
keenly. “I am quite willing to tell 
you what I was doing, Mr. Gresham ; 
but I will make up the fire first.’’ 

Gresham nodded carelessly, but was 
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on the alert. That an honest servant 
should remain alone in an empty house 
by night did not seem plausible. 

““T'll have a smoke,”’ said Gresham. 

Paul instantly proffered a cigarette- 
case. ‘‘ Take one of these, sir. They 
are the same that Mr. William used. 
But these, of course, are mine.”’ 

Gresham found himself wondering 
over the words “‘ of course,’’ and his 
artistic sense was as keenly aroused as 
that of a hunter watching each slight 
sign of significance. Meanwhile, Paul 
laid the sticks on the andirons and 
kindled a fire from the embers on the 
hearth. Then he turned to a seat in 


the chimney-corner, and said: “‘ With 
your permission, Mr. Gresham.’’ 
“Now,” said Gresham, ‘‘ suppose 


you tell me what you were doing when 
I came in?” 

“| was trying to discover how far I 
could appear that which I felt myself 


to be,’’ was the unexpected answer. 

‘““ And that ?”’ 

‘“A gentleman, sir.” The words 
were respectful but determined. ‘‘I 


have no reason to reserve from you 
that which I should conceal from 
another, Mr. Gresham, for you are 
Mr. William’s successor.’’ Gresham 
nodded encouragingly, and after a 
moment the other continued: ‘‘ Owing 
to Mr. William’s inability to meet the 
demands of his position, I have led the 
active side of life for him; and this has 
enabled me to fit myself for the time 
when I could be, at least technically, a 
gentleman. In that time I have had 
Mr. William before me as a model on 
the intellectual side, and also of many 
things which are born in a gentleman 
and which another can only imitate. 
This has been something of a double 
life to me; but fortunately I have had 
the servants to manage, because ’’— 
here came a hint of apology that was 
not for himself—‘* Mr. William was 
altogether the scholar and absorbed in 
study. But the life of a place must 
go on, or disaster will come.’’ 
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“I understand what you mean,”’ 
Gresham said, “ but it never occurred 
to me that a man could engage an- 
other to live his responsibilities for 
him.”’ 

“*He did not,’’ said Paul quickly: “‘I 
would not avoid them, that was all. I 
read what he did—mainly at night— 
and saw to his correspondence ; other- 
wise beggars would have fleeced him 


‘long ago. I noticed the changes in 


dress, and tried to dress as a gentleman 
should. Once I went and took private 
dancing lessons.”’ 

“Jove!’’ Gresham laughed now. 

““Oh, not for the dancing,’’ said 
Paul, smiling gravely, “‘ but for the bear- 
ing, the confidence, the exercise in the 
right way. Mr. William disliked poli- 
tics, so I kept up with politics as far as 
possible ; and I had my clothes cut by a 
good tailor, for he abhorred anything 
other than his dressing-gown or Orien- 
tal robes. In fact, Mr. Gresham, it 
was incumbent upon me to do a thou- 
sand things which a gentleman in Mr. 
William’s position always does; and | 
think that I have gained the confidence 
and good-will of such persons as were 
employed here—although this has been 
a difficult position to sustain. ”’ 

‘““I should fancy so,’’ said Gresham 
wonderingly. 

Paul darted toward him the first 
flash of gratitude, then continued: 
“When you arrived, I was for the first 
time in this house alone—my first free 
night. It was a great one for me.” 

Gresham laughed alittle. ‘* And you 
caroused in an empty house with a glass 
of wine! My good Paul, I fear your 
exuberance will never carry you beyond 
the bounds of gentility! Jove, you 
should see me celebrate in the Quarter 
when I get a small check for a picture !”’ 

Paul shook his head. ‘* A gentleman 
would safely carouse, but another would 
step in and overdo it. That is the 
difference. Oh, it is not the same 
thing, Mr. Gresham! For an hour I 
felt myself master here. I drew the 


curtains so that the light should not 
penetrate outside, and I sat where you 
sit and thought it all out—my future, 
up to which I have built.’’ 

“Tell me what you thought, when 
you were master here,’’ said Gresham 
quickly. 

“Merely the plan which has been 
the unconscious direction of my life 
for many years. This room and these 
books were the sum of Mr. William’s 
existence, but he had me to live the 
other side of life for him—up to a cer- 
tain point. For I was not the master, 
and you can scarcely believe the vast 
possibilities of this estate. It holds 
mines, and it needs factories, a village, 
trained labor. It is the center of a 
future great enterprise, the materials 
for which have been accumulating and 
preparing for a lifetime. It is lying 
fallow and crying out for fulfilment. 
There are times when I feel as if it 
were a living creature cheated out of its 
natural development. Its wealth is roll- 
ing up, going to waste, bringing hu- 
manity no return! For closed houses, 
rotting harvests, unemployed servitors, 
unspent wealth, and untouched possi- 
bilities do not make a home!”’ Paul 
rose suddenly, the passion in his quiet 
voice revealing the hidden heart’s desire : 
“Tl toil, Pll strive, I'll suffer defeat ; 
but mount I will, and it shall be on the 
steps of a home such as this, where the 
work is waiting for a master’s hand!”’ 

““ Please explain to me further what 
your plan has been for this place, ’’ said 
Gresham. His attitude had_instinc- 
tively altered, for he was consciously 
dealing with no ordinary mind. 

Paul took his seat, drew out a note- 
book and pencil, and commenced to 
talk in his low, steady tone, intense 
with the absorbing interest of that 
which lay uppermost in thought. As 
he explained, calculated, described, 
Gresham listened with profound atten- 
tion. 

The logs blazed and fell apart into 
embers, and far off a bell struck 
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through the silence of the great house 
beyond. After a while Paul’s voice 
ceased. 


Il 


Gresham threw himself back, his 
arms flung outward, and smiled. 

*““ My good man, all this is wonderful, 
I own. You have a grasp upon the 
conditions here, the finances, resources, 
possibilities, everything, that would take 
me another lifetime to master. But do 
you realize what such a plan involves? 
It would absorb the owner’s entire life 
and interest.”’ 

‘Of course,’’ said Paul simply. “‘It 
is his place in creation, it would ulti- 
mately carry his influence to its furthest 
bound. That is what we are here for.”’ 

Gresham made a deprecating gesture 
before the simplicity of such an argu- 
ment. ° Jt is my profession,’’ he said 
tolerantly, ‘‘ to put myself in the place 
of another; therefore I can appreciate 
your point of view. I see you, or some 
other man, fulfilling the life here, 
becoming its authority, social and politi- 
cal. I see him in his red coat leaping 
ditches and shooting in the autumn, 
fishing in May, and riding over muddy 
fields to visit his tenants ’’— 

‘“Yes!’’ breathed Paul eagerly. 

“IT see him reading the service when 
the rector is indisposed, entertaining the 
bishop at dinner, and escorting to his 
right the stoutest dame of the county. 
Your plan includes steam-heated school- 
houses, manual training, complicated 
considerations under the head of drain- 
age, and innumerable innovations in the 
halls of my ancestors. Now such an 
undertaking would necessitate much 
roast-beef fuel for the owner’s body to 
enable him to meet the demands. He 
would have an increase of avoirdupois 
that would in a few years put him to 
sleep after dinner with a handkerchief 
over his head. Gout would set in, and 
his career would end ignominiously with 
a swathed foot on a stool and the min- 


’ 


istrations of the stout lady—for of course 
he must marry.’’ Gresham lighted 
another cigarette; his eyes were humor- 
ous, but Paul did not smile. 

““My good Paul,’ he went on, 
‘our ideals may work toward excel- 
lence, but with a difference. There is 
not a distilled drop of the county squire 
in my veins. My father ran away from 
home to escape him; my uncle William 
evaded him; yonder dashing officer over 
the mantel inherited his scornful black 
eyes from an Italian countess who ran 
away from a convent to marry his father, 
and regretted it afterward. But my 
mother ’’ — instinctively his voice sof- 
tened—‘‘ may have had such ideals as 
yours. I fear that she did.’’ 

‘“ Yes, I have seen it in her eyes.’’ 

“Seen my mother? Impossible !”’ 

“Only in her picture, Mr. Gresham. 
It hangs in the gallery at the head of 
the stairs. I had it placed there, and 
have passed and repassed it a thousand 
times. There has not seemed to be so 
much need of a lady at the head of the 
house while she was there in sight. 
The spirit of the place is in her eyes; 
and when it comes to a matter of right 
and wrong there is no question as to 
what her decision would be.”’ 

This simple directness stirred in 
Gresham the first resentment he had 
known. The memory of his mother 
was his sanctuary, and her influence 
had been so exquisite and tangible a 
possession that he could not share it 
with another. Yet, here was a stranger, 
a so-called servant, whom he had known 
but an hour, and who confessed him- 
self conscious of that receptivity to her 
influence which Gresham believed to be 
his sacred and adored possession. ‘I 
did not know there was a portrait,’’ he 
said coldly, ‘I shall have it removed to 
my Own rooms.”’ 

Paul tactfully resumed: ‘‘ You will 
find the house in order, although other 
rooms would have been ready had I 
known you would arrive in this way.”’ 

Gresham laughed a little harshly. 
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‘‘ How did you expect a poor painter to 
arrive ? With acoach and six, perhaps ?”’ 

But Paul met it with customary grav- 
ity. “No, but allow me to suggest, 
knowing what will be expected by the 
county now, that it will be well to have 
green leather for a brougham—forcontin- 
ual use, that is—and one with satin lin- 
ings for the neighborhood functions.’ 

“The neighborhood  functions!”’ 
Gresham sprang up suddenly with a 
hand in his pocket and paced the floor; 
then he wheeled to the fireplace and 
stopped Paul, who started to rise. ‘* Sit 
still! You are not on duty tonight, 
and I want to talk to you. You are 
an unusual sort of fellow, and I have 
put myself in your place. Now I want 
you to put yourself in mine. Have you 
ever known hardship, hunger, poverty ? 
No! Meanwhile, what have I experi- 
enced ? Nothing of what society would 
call luxury. I have toiled in the shab- 
biest ateliers of Paris, but for my art, 
my happiness, my very life! I have 
worked much and possessed little out- 
wardly; but I have been free, free! I 
have never stifled impulse nor prosti- 
tuted art to necessity or habit. My 
veins are filled with nature’s simplest 
elements, and they claim me and make 
me a rover. I settle down to the 
county squire? I overturn creation’s 
scheme? Why, the universal law is to 
the artist like the ocean to the waters 
of earth—he must strive from it and 
back to it by his own route, carv- 
ing his way through his own channels 
by his own strength or weakness. The 
law of man’s being is seemingly a blind 
force, but only the ignorant fail to 
recognize it; an artist follows it, or he 
is a poor, misapplied force which should 
have found its expression in art. Hear 
me! I come when I will, I go when I 
please. I share with my comrades, ex- 
pect little of any man, and ask nothing 
of all. I shun where I must, and love 
where I choose. But I acknowledge 
when I fail, and am free! Picture me, 
the embodiment of the county squire, 


bounded by hedges, a school-house, and 
a church spire! ’”’ 

His voice broke in a wave of excite- 
ment, and he kicked a log which fell 
apart with a shower of sparks and 
embers. Paul did not speak; years of 
service had made him a good listener. 

So Gresham continued: “‘ My uncle 
offered my mother a home, which she 
refused—you know of his animosity 
toward my father. But she was in 
comparative comfort while she lived. 
He offered her my education if I would 
enter the church, but I refused. For- 
tunately, my mother understood and 
trusted me. It never occurred to me 
to appeal to my uncle for money; but 
when the lawyers notified me, I picked 
up and came across to find out if there 
were enough for me to be able to doa 
few things I want to do. From the 
plan you unfold, I should say there is.’’ 

“Mr. William was a very rich man,”’ 
said Paul simply. “‘ He had a fortune 
to start with, and it has doubled through 
investment. He spent little except upon 
books. He had no love for money, but 
he permitted me to invest it for him— 
in his name, of course.’’ 

Gresham looked at the man in some- 
thing of amusement. “‘ Really! You 
have been on the street, too ?”’ 

‘““Often, Mr. Gresham.”’ 

“Is there anything you have not 
done ?”’ 

‘““Much,”’ said Paul; “‘ but there is 
little done compared with what waits 
to be done. The responsibilities of life 
would not wait, and I could not ignore 
them. That was all; a simple calcula- 
tion, after all.’’ 

““It has never occurred to me that a 
man could have another live his respon- 
sibilities for him,’’ repeated Gresham. 
““Y ou say that I am a rich man, Paul?”’ 

“Very, sir, even for these days. 
There is a fortune in railroad stock, 
another in securities in the Safe De- 
posit, another in real estate—”’ 

Gresham laughed abruptly. ‘‘Why, 
man, I have worn a ragged coat, and 
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have gone without innumerable dinners ! 
Once in Venice, I engaged to a gondo- 
lier for a day while he went off to be 
married. I hadn’t ascudo!’’ Gresham’s 
eyes laughed with the happy, dare-devil 


love of life; but Paul’s own were 
gravely interested. 

‘That couldn’t alter you, Mr. 
Gresham. In all that time were you 


ever mistaken for anything except a 
gentleman ?’’ 

Raleigh Gresham laughed  good- 
humoredly. “‘ Really, I don’t know. 
It never occurred to me. It was all a 
phase of life.’’ 

““It would have occurred to me— 
every day, every hour,’’ said Paul. 

““I did make a close shave once,”’ 
said Gresham. “‘It was the day of the 
gondola. My passengers were a Mr. 
and Miss Leighton—from this part of 
the country, too. She thought me an 
Italian, aud told her father in English 
that I resembled a portrait she had seen 
in America. Therefore, I was forced 
to speak English to undeceive her. I 
didn’t reveal my name, however; she 
had discovered too much already.”’ 

Paul arose and pointed to the officer’s 
portrait over the mantel. ‘‘ This is the 
picture she meant, sir. It was Miss 
Gladys Leighton and her father.’’ 

“This one? Impossible !’’ exclaimed 
Gresham. 

** No, it is quite possible. Once when 
Mr. William was ill, I obtained his per- 
mission to show them the portraits; and 
after Miss Leighton came from abroad 
she returned one day to see them again, 
and remarked in my hearing upon the 
resemblance between this and a gondo- 
lier she had seen.”’ 

““Strange!’’ murmured Gresham. 
The two men stood looking up as if 
another form than that of the gold- 
laced officer were in the frame. ‘“‘ She 
lives near here ?”’ 

“‘ Oakhurst is the next place to this.’’ 
Paul stooped to blow the embers with 
the bellows, and did not look up. ““You 
knew them afterward, perhaps ?”’ 
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“No, man, I was in rags, I tell you!"’ 
laughed Gresham; “ but that night | 
got a domino and joined the carnival. 
I flung a bunch of narcissus into their 
gondola; it was bought with the money 
they had paid me in the morning!’’ 

Some inner consciousness brought a 
flush as of pride to Paul’s face as he 
arose. ‘ Yes, it was Miss Leighton,” 
he said. 

Gresham spoke irrelevantly. ‘‘ Will 
you explain why one with your ambi- 
tion and self-education has been con- 
tented to stay here so long in this 
position ?”’ 

“Tt was the best training I could 
have had,”’ said Paul; ‘* besides, I could 
not very well leave Mr. William; he 
had been too kind to me for that.”’ 

“Where will you settle 
a while ?’’ said Gresham suddenly. 

‘ Here,’’ said Paul. 

“Here! But my dear fellow—not 
in this neighborhood ?”’ 

“Yes, in this neighborhood. I know 
all its needs and possibilities. I have 
invested a part of my salary from year 


after 


‘to year, and shall go away and fit myself 


further. It may be half a dozen years, 
but I shall come back.”’ 

His quiet assurance silenced argu- 
ment. Gresham threw himself into his 
chair with a smile. There was some- 
thing indomitable and inevitable about 
the man which mastered him; yet the 
feeling that he himself was an alien to 
all this had deepened. He had atrump 
card to play, for already a plan was 
forming in thought, and he watched the 
other covertly. ‘‘ You evidently believe 
in achievement through effort, Paul. I 
have been trained, of course, but now I 
wait for mood and inspiration. Why,a 
month ago in London, I could not even 
afford Naples, while now’’—he broke 
off suddenly. ‘“‘See here, Paul, with 
which firm would I better negotiate 
when I want to hand this property over 
altogether and clear out? I know 


nothing more of business here than an 
East Indian would.”’ 
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Paul’s movement was almost a spring 
forward. ‘Sell Gray Towers? No, 
no, Mr. Gresham! You cannot mean 
it! You do not realize’’—his voice 
broke and his face had paled. 

‘“Why not?” said Gresham, disre- 
garding his excitement. ‘‘ The life here 
isnot mine. What does it mean to me ?”’ 

Paul’s breath came quickly, and he 
seemed to look down upon the other 
from an altitude separable from his 
physical stature. ‘‘ You would not ask 
that had you lived here a lifetime, Mr. 
Gresham. ‘The place is in my blood ! 
I’ve watched it as a father watches a 
child, or a child cares for a parent. It 
has been everything to me, home, edu- 
cation, ideals, ambitions, history, all! 
It has gotten into me, sir. But it is 
your birthright, not mine, and its tradi- 
tions must be yours.”’ 

“*My home is the world, and I draw 
from all sources,’’ said Gresham. He 
rose as though to preclude further argu- 
ment, saying: “Is the place as it was 
in my mother’s youth? I should like to 
go through the house.”’ 

‘It is unchanged,”’ said Paul; ** but 
allow me first to make you a cup of 
coffee.’’ His voice was again calm, and 
he was again the one who served, as he 
quickly made up the fire and left the 
room. 

Gresham threw himself on the divan 
and stretched his feet to the warmth. 

He smiled a little, picturing his sur- 
roundings compared with those he had 
left. For, with the exception of can- 
vases, easel and palette, his possessions 
scarcely filled the small steamer-trunk 
on the porch outside of the massive, 
brass-knobbed entrance of that which 
was now his own house. A rich man! 
It was as the sudden opening of closed 
doors. It meant no more thought for 
the morrow. As he sighed in content, 
the image of Paul, the enthusiast, rose 
before him, and Gresham laughed to 
himself. What part had he in such a 
plan as Paul’s? It was wise, of course, 
for one who was trained to master it; 





but as for him—‘‘Jove, the man is a 
character!’’ he muttered. “‘ But such 
a plan of living, for me, would be merely 
hunting trouble and accumulating re- 
sponsibilities which, like a sleeping dog, 
had better be let alone! No, I'll live 
my own life in my own way !”’ 

The dark face of the dashing ancestor 
in the frame above seemed to smile 
down sardonically through the uncertain 
firelight. 


Ill 


‘Will you come now, Mr. Gresham?’’ 

Paul held a silver candelabrum; but 
when Gresham followed to the hall it 
was flooded with light, and a fire burned 
on the hearth. 

““Show me the portrait first,’ he 
said. They went up to the gallery 
above, Paul describing every picture, 
designating the original, and revealing a 
perfect knowledge of the history and 
traditions of the family. Only when 
they stood before that of Gresham's 
mother he was silent. It was, as he 
had intimated, a face to make a home 
and be a presence. When they de- 
scended the stairs, Gresham said: 
‘“ How did you learn all about them ?”’ 

“From Mr. William,’’ said Paul; 
“he alone knew all about them. They 
should not be forgotten, for they were 
brave men who helped the country in 
its early struggles.’ 

“What is yonder ?’’ asked Gresham, 
pointing to a light which shone from a 
small room at the back of the hall. 

“My office. I have been forced to 
have a place in which to attend to the 
details here. You would be surprised 
at the amount of such involved in run- 
ning the place even on a limited scale.”’ 

Gresham smiled. ‘‘ My good Paul, 
I should be surprised at nothing you 
might tell me.”’ 

Paul led the way to his office, and 
put the candles on his desk. He put 
on a pair of eye-glasses as he did so, 
and they transformed him, lending even 
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more concentration and alertness to his 
expression. Gresham took a turn up 
and down the room. He noticed a 
map of the county on a wall, a calen- 
dar, a desk covered with methodically 
arranged papers; but of ease or luxury 
there was no trace. Yet the small 
room possessed a homeliness which he 
had missed elsewhere. It was imbued 
with the spirit of usefulness. He stood 
for a moment in thought, while Paul 
waited silently until Gresham spoke. 

“IT wish to make you a proposition. 
Perhaps you have already divined that I 
can never master the technicalities of 
this place alone ?”’ 

As if to prepare for what might be 
coming, Paul drew a chair forward, 
and himself took the revolving desk- 
chair. He was now the business man 
in his own sanctum, and in this capacity 
perhaps the superior of his companion. 

Gresham continued: ‘I intend to 
lead an artist’s life. The plan which 
you have described I could not under- 
take without considerable training here ; 
vet its responsibilities evidently must be 
met. Suppose you remain and _ live 
them for me ?”’ 

‘* As a gentleman ?”’ said Paul. 

“* As a gentleman should, certainly.’’ 

‘*And where will you be meanwhile?” 

“Anywhere on earth I please,’’ said 
Gresham. ‘‘ Meanwhile you — ?”’ 

Paul suddenly touched a spring, and 
a small drawer of the desk flew open 
between them, forcing its contents 
upon Gresham’s sight. It contained 
only a wood-cut, evidently taken from 
a weekly, the picture of a girl in her 
presentation gown, veil, and three 
feathers. Gresham stared down upon 
it dumb with recognition, for it was 
the exquisite face of Gladys Leighton 
as he had last seen her stepping from a 
gondola in Venice. Paul had not raised 
his eyes, and the movement could well 
have been one of absorbed thought 
while weighing Gresham’s words; but 
the other knew better. He experienced 
a quick thrill of respect for this man’s 
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sense of honor—the honor of one who 
had made himself. And Gresham knew 
the sensation which a racer feels when 
the flag has fallen. The signal had 
been given, and he was in the ring with 
no weakling nor inferior. 

Paul abruptly closed the drawer with 
a click, and took up the candles. 
“Night is a bad time for a business 
transaction,’”’ he said easily; ‘‘ for one 
might regret it in the morning. Sup- 
pose we sleep over it, Mr. Gresham ?”’ 

“Certainly ; although my mind is 
already made up,”’ replied Gresham. 

Paul went ahead with the light. 
When they gained the gallery above 
Gresham looked back on the portraits 
and crossed swords, and the great 
spaces seemed to reverberate with 
clamorous whispers: ‘‘ You are ours— 


‘ours!’’ But when he had closed his 


door and stood alone, the pulsing life 
in his veins throbbed with a more 
powerful note of possession: “The 
world is mine; the world is mine !”’ 


IV 


“Is this Mr. Gresham? I will take 
your checks, sir. Mr. Alexander 1s 
waiting for you at the house.”’ 

Under the electric light of the country 
station Raleigh Gresham followed a liv- 
eried servant, who opened the door of 
a brougham and touched a button illum- 
inating the interior. Gresham smiled 
grimly. It was of green leather. “And 
of course, satin for the neighborhood 
functions !’’ he murmured, adding aloud: 
“You may turn the light off. I prefer 
the night.”’ 

“Certainly, sir.”’ 

As they rolled up the smooth road, he 
lazily bethought him of his return half 
a dozen years before to the place of his 
inheritance. The drive was then a long 
and tedious one over rocky and muddy 
by-roads, and perilously near a precipice. 
Now, so far as he could discern in the 
starlight, there was no trace of such 
provincialism ; for as the carriage neared 
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the entrance to his own estate great 
gates swung back mechanically, and the 
road was lighted simultaneously with 
their movement. 

He leaned back comfortably, assured 
that he would find everything else re- 
volving with the same ease and regu- 
larity; but realizing at the same time 
that he was coming to his own as a vis- 
itor, a stranger, and not as its master 
should. Still, he mused, he had exper- 
ienced all that he asked for—ease, free- 
dom, and more money than he could 
spend. Furthermore, he had obtained 
that which was at least unique, a man 
to live his responsibilities for him. But, 
after all, he had all the play and Paul all 
the work ; for a glance at the quarterly 
statistics submitted by the ostensible ten- 
ant of Gray Towers sufficiently proved 
that Paul Alexander possessed genius for 
that which Gresham was pleased to call 
the mechanical side of life. Alexander 
had been given carte blanche to develop 
the Gresham property and wealth, un- 
der the consent of the owner, who was, 
as the county had it, unknown on this 
side. Yet what, Gresham wondered, 
could the man show now of true enjoy- 
ment of life, as the result of such inces- 
sant and strenuous effort as had been 
his in six years ? 

As the carriage stopped before the 
entrance flashing with light, Gresham 
was conscious of an unexpected rever- 
sal of the question: ‘‘What have I to 
show ?”’ 

The doors were thrown open, ser- 
vants ran down the steps to meet him, 
and when he entered the great hall, 
with its radiance of warmth and atmos- 
phere of flowers, a man came quickly 
forward, his hand outstretched. He 
was an alert-looking man in evening 
dress, with eye-glasses and a Vandyke 
beard, and he talked impersonally after 
their greeting, while Gresham stood 
before the fire looking around him, but 
realizing that the keen eyes back of the 
glasses were a just balance in which he 
was being correctly weighed. The sen- 


sation made him impatient, and he was 
about to ask to go to his room, when 
Alexander said : 

“I will have the pleasure of showing 
you up-stairs, Mr. Gresham. There is 
a small dinner at eight—your wire ar- 
rived too late for me to withdraw it— 
only the bishop and several ladies from 
the neighborhood, to meet Eugene 
Gartmorten. But perhaps you, with 
your more liberal experience of life 
abroad, know him?’’ Gresham said 
that he did not, and Alexander added 
tactfully: ‘“Even an acquaintance with 
the author of The Law Universal and 
Nature’s Relationships is valued by us.”’ 

Gresham admitted his ignorance, and 
his host’s controlled face showed no 
surprise that one who had distinguished 
two continents should be a stranger by 
reputation. In the room upstairs a fire 
was burning; and a servant, who had 
arranged a tea-service on a small table, 
now laid Gresham’s dress clothes out 
and withdrew. Then Gresham said 
suddenly: 

“You have altered immeasurably. I 
should hardly have recognized you else- 
where!”’ 

““So have you, Mr. Gresham,”’ said 
Alexander quietly. ‘I hope that you 
will be pleased with all that you find 
here.’’ 

He closed the door after him, and 
Gresham’s eyes halted at a low mirror 
opposite. Altered? Certainly he was 
not the unworldly, inexperienced youth 
who had slept in this room six years 
before. But the look in the glass 
forced him to admit that he was un- 
necessarily stout for his age. As he 
made his toilet he was conscious that 
the indefinite atmosphere of a home 
was subtly manifested here. It had 
indeed been a strange contract, and 
Alexander had apparently fulfilled his in 
spirit as well as in letter. As for 
Gresham, there was no pleasure nor 
luxury he had not tested; and when 
he alighted at the country station he 
found himself wondering why he had 
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returned at all to this provincial corner 
of the globe. 

Now, however, the reason insisted 
itself upon him whether he admitted it 
or not. Since the inheritance of his 
fortune he had known many women; 
but now, through some natural call of 
his Anglo-Saxon blood, he realized what 
had drawn him back. Only one pos- 
sessed the power over memory to make 
others shadowy and herself the one 
thing desirable to be obtained. Six 
years before, he had gone to Oakhurst 
only to find Gladys Leighton was away 
from home; and further than that he 
had not sought her, because of his 
impassioned desire to lead the untram- 
meled existence which he had called 
the ‘‘artist’s life.’ But now, some 
gentle power of femininity which he 
recalled as adorable, something sweetly 
appealing, and far different from any 
barbaric allurement which had held his 
senses, seemed the one thing needful 
to make for him a home. Now, in his 
own house, he realized that this girl 
had been back of his dreams and desul- 
tory existence as a certain, tangible part 
of life—the better part—toward which 
he would at some time return. This 
realization was so keen and strong that 
the blood tingled in his veins. If she 
were the same, he would marry her at 
once—he was not of the stuff that pro- 
crastinated, planned, and awaited results, 
like Alexander. His race had ever been 
masterful, and that which he desired he 
would have without delay. 

Gresham started down to dinner with 
asense of rejuvenation and interest such 
as he had not known for years. He 
stopped in the gallery where hung his 
mother’s portrait. Two men, who 
stood below him at the turn of the 
stairs, were inspecting another pic- 
ture, and their voices reached him 
unwittingly. 

One, who was evidently the bishop, 
was saying: ‘* Mr. Alexander is the best 
illustration of a self-made man that I 
could show you, for he makes no secret 


of it. He is a force in the community; 
his influence is felt for good. I love to 
enter this house—for a home cannot be 
made in a day. He is indeed a wonder- 
ful man.” 

‘““In what other way?’’ asked his 
companion, who had a strong face and 
leonine head. 

““Many ways. He undertook this 
great estate only six years ago when it 
was devastated by a generation of neg- 
lect. He has made it the center of enter- 
prise, has built factories, schools, villages. 
His workmen are trained after a plan of 
his own, and no dissipation is allowed 
within its boundaries. Men’s char- 
acters grow under his hand.”’ 

“Then he does not own the place ?”’ 
asked the second. 


The bishop laughed a little. ‘‘ He 
owns us all, in a liberal sense. The 
other master is merely nominal. The 


owner of Gray Towers is an artist who 
prefers to live abroad. He is something 
of a rover, I believe.’’ 

The other, evidently Gartmorten the 
author, spoke: ‘It would seem to one 
of my country that such an estate should 
be lived on by one of the line.”’ He 
paused, and added: ‘‘ The so-called 
free life exists mainly in theory. There 
is no such thing for the true artist, 
because the artist is first of all the 
workman. <A man who attempts to be 
anything else is prone to squander more 
than he gleans of life.’’ 

“| fear that it is so of poor Gresham,” 
said the bishop. And above them 
Gresham stood chained and dumb. He 
was conscious that he could not move 
without discovery. 

Raleigh Gresham! Is it possible ?”’ 
exclaimed Gartmorten. ‘‘He had the 
fullest promise of any young painter on 
the lists at one time. I remember he 
was hung on the line when only twenty- 
four. But now—well, he has done 
nothing worth while for years. He 


was pointed out to me last spring in 
Paris by old Buriet, who deplored it 
Gresham was driving in the 


bitterly. 
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Bois with a woman at the time, and 
had grown very gross.’’ The author 
stopped, and added thoughtfully : 
‘““ Genius requires a certain amount of 
freedom and much time, but effort first 
and last, and a recognition of itself 
always.”’ 

They passed down the stairs, and 
presently Gresham followed. He went 
as one into whose eyes a light had 
flashed. A woman stood beside Alex- 
ander in the hall, and he knew her at 
once, although she was older and more 
beautiful. She wore a white gown and 
had a bunch of narcissus in her hands. 
The light glowed around her, and as 
she lifted her face he realized with a 
thrill that she was in her proper setting 
—that of a perfect home, where he 
would make her its queen. He felt as 
if his soul were striving toward her as 
to its only salvation, when she came 
forward. Then his hands were flung 
outward in horrified protest as Alexander 
said: 

“Mr. Gresham, let me present you 
to my wife.”’ 


V 


“No, no! It shall not be! You 
have duped me!’’ His voice was surely 
crying aloud; and another replied from 
a distance : 

“I thought you would rather be 
awakened now, Mr. Gresham, and 
have your coffee.’’ 

Gresham sprang to his feet, his brain 
in a maze. The fire flashed on the 
library hearth, and near-by Paul was 
arranging the coffee on a_ table. 
Gresham’s heart beat violently with 
reaction, and he put the proffered tray 
aside, saying : 

“Wait!” 

He paced back and forth for a mo- 
ment, then stopped before Paul. “I’ve 
not been through the house yet—to 
your office.”’ 

“We will go over it whenever you 
are ready. But I have no office,”’ said 


Paul. ‘‘ The drive and fatigue made 
you sleep well.”’ 

Gresham drank off a cup of coffee. 
His eyes instinctively sought a mirror 
on a wall opposite, and his own reflec- 
tion—young, vigorous, slender. Words 
swam through his brain like an echo: 
“The most promising young painter 
on the lists.’”’ Another reflection 
seemed looking over his shoulder with 
sinister smile—a heavier, older figure, 
with flabby lines about the mouth and 
eyes. What were the other words? 
‘* Effort first and last, and a recognition 
of itself always.’’ 

And he perhaps possessed it — this 
precious thing, half-divine, called Genius! 
He drew his breath hard, and leaned 
across the table toward Paul. 

“I’ve had the very devil of a dream,”’ 
he said abruptly. ‘“‘I see it all now— 
what you mean about the lever of 
responsibility. My art must progress, 
but through effort. This place must 
be developed, and it will go harder for 
me; but all I want you to do is to 
stay here and develop it for me. 
Wait!’’ for Paul started to speak, 
“I can make your position here, and it 
shall be no sinecure. A man such as 
you deserves all that he can work out 
for himself! Stay and be manager for 
me; or go for a time and then return, 
and we'll start in together.”’ 

Paul looked thoughtful. ‘The 
night is a bad time for a_ business 
transaction,’”’ he commenced, and 
Gresham started at the familiar 
words; ‘“‘let us wait until tomorrow. 
Your proposition is very generous, 
Mr. Gresham.”’ 

But the vision of the: desk-drawer 
still lingered in Gresham’s thought. It 
was his right now to drop the flag. 
““Tomorrow has something else wait- 
ing. I shall first go over to Oakhurst 
to pay my respects to our nearest 
neighbors,’’ he said. 

Paul merely bowed his head, but in 
the gesture there seemed to be some- 
thing of acknowledged submission. 
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THE TUNEFUL WASH-BOARD 
OF A HUMBLE DISCIPLE OF THE ‘‘NEW THOUGHT’”’ 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE BY ELIZABETH BANKS 


‘*T am coming to the cross— 
Now, that’s what I call a be-u-te-ful color ; 
I am poor and weak and blind— 
Yes ma’am, I did put salt in the water ; 
I am counting all but dross’’ 





The sounds came from the laundry- 
shed at the home of my old California 
school-chum, whom I was visiting. It 
was a queer medley, and tuneful. The 
words of the familiar hymn, the rub-a- 
dub on the wash-board, the interspersed 
remarks—all went into the music with 
perfect time and quavering sweetness. 

‘““Who is it ?’’ I asked of the mistress 
of the house. 

*“ My washerwoman,”’ she answered. 

‘* Does she sing like that all the time?”’ 

“Yes, all day long, unless she’s talk- 
ing. She says she has to have a tune to 
keep the rubbing even. Then, she has 
a tune by which she keeps the poking- 
stick going as she stands over the 
boiler, and every clothes-pin is rhythmic- 
ally stuck upon the clothes when she 
stands at the line. Everybody who em- 
ploys Nancy Wilkins understands and 
accepts her musical ways. When I first 
hired her she asked: ‘Do you mind 
my singing at my washing? I can’t 
wash out of time and tune.’ I told 
her I didn’t mind so long as she did the 
washing satisfactorily ; and certainly she 
does that. She has different kinds of 
tunes for different kinds of clothes. Go 
out and ask her about them.”’ 

So I went out to the shed and got 
acquainted ‘with Nancy. She looked 
up from the galvanized-iron tub and 
pressed her hands tightly against the 
sheet, ceasing to sing and rub at the 


same time. Her thin hair was pushed 
back from her face in wavelets and 
strings. Her face was thin and wrin- 
kled. She wore a plaid calico blouse, 
tied about the waist like a pudding-bag 
with a coarse apron. She locked at me 
through her glasses, and said : 
“Do you mind my goin’ right on? 
I got to get this sheet out while the 
sun’s on the batk part of the line.’’ 
‘“ Of course, go on,’’ I answered. 
**Oh, father, dear father, come home with me 
now, 
The clock in the steeple strikes one ; 
You said you were comin’ right home from 
the shop, 
As soon as your day’s work was done.”’ 


She rubbed rapidly to the tune of the 
old temperance song; then coming to 
the chorus, which is slow and pleading, 
she turned the sheet and began wring- 
ing it to 

‘*Come home, c-o-m-e h-o-m-e, 
Please, father, dear father, come h-o-m-e.’’ 


“You be the writist lady, I expect ?”’ 
she said, as she put the sheet into the 
boiler. 

“The what ?”’ 

“The writist. Ain’t you the lady I 
hearn about that writes for the papers?”’ 

‘Oh, yes,”’ I returned. 

“You earn your livin’ at it just the 
same’s I earn mine at washin’, don’t 
you?” 

‘Just the same,’’ I answered; “‘ but 
I fear yours is the harder work.”’ 

“Oh, I dunno about that! I expect 
you ain’t no happier than me.”’ 

‘Probably not so happy,’ I said. 

“Well then, you’d oughter do your 
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work in cune. You can’t be happy 
‘less’n you’re workin’ in tune. Now, 
I wasn’t allus happy, not me! Why, 


when | first thought about doin’ washin’ 
for a livin’, it seems as if I couldn’t 
nohow. I kep’ a thinkin’ I’d get that 
pension—my husband he died o’ wounds, 
you see—but when it didn’t come and 
it didn’t come, | made up my mind I’d 
be a mental treater in the washin’ busi- 
ness, an’ I says, * I’ll wash accordin’ to 
music.’ I says to myself, “Look here. 
Nancy Wilkins, you was alius wantin’ a 
organ to play. You've got to get music 
outenawash-board! You allus thought 
you was musical by nater, so prove it by 
gettin’ music outen a zinc-fluted inster- 
ment. You uster do it with bones. 
Now you do it with a wash-board!’ 

“You can’t think, ma’am, how easy 
things is when you make up your mind 
to work in tune. Now, you listen a 
minute and I'll rub a tune without 
singin’ it and you see if you can’t tell 
what it is.”’ 

Then she began rubbing, and this 
was the time: 


Rub dub dub, rub dub d-u-b, 
Rub dub dub, rub dub dub, rub dub dub. 


““What is that, 
claimed, her eyes 
through her glasses. 

“The Sweet By-and-By!’” I 
answered triumphantly. 

‘“Yes, the chorus of it,’’ she cor- 
rected; “and so you see I can play 
even tunes without words when I go 
out washin’, as well as singin’ tunes. I 
allus tell the people about how I wash 
before I start in, for 1 won’t wash any 
way except this way.”’ 

She stalked out into the back yard 
and began hanging up. She paused in 
the act of hanging out a colored shirt, 
a clothes-pin in her mouth. 

“‘ But the wash-board ain’t my only 
insterment now,’’ she remarked. “‘ The 
Lord, seein’ I was willin’ to play a 
wash-board, says: ‘ Nancy’s done what 
she could an’ she’s livin’ in tune with 
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me, an’ now I'll put her in‘the way 
of a organ!’ 

“Yes, ma’am! I got a organ down 
to my cottage. The way that organ 
come was a caution. I washed three 
months for it. Not steady, I don’t 
mean, but I went once a week to a lady 
for three months, and instead of money 
she paid me with that organ.”’ 

““It was a good organ, I hope?”’ I 
said rather skeptically. 

“Well, not so good till I doctored it. 
Fact is, it wouldn’t go! People don’t 
pay out good organs for three months’ 
washin’, do they ?’’ she asked almost 
scornfully. 

Then she added: ** But it goes now. 
I made it go. I took it all apart an’ 
pulled the reeds outen it an’ set ’em 
back. They wasn’t put in right. I 
didn’t spend more’n five hours on that 
organ before it played music. And lit- 
tle Rob—you just ought to seen him 
play ‘Golden Slippers’ on it! Fact is I 
wanted it mostly for him when I got it. 
Robcan’t make music with wash-boards, 
little thing, so he had to have a organ. 
He’s my gran’chile, you see, eight years 
old. You ought to hear him play! I 
play it, too, with one hand. Somehow 
I don’t seem to manage the bass.”’ 

It was by much hinting and insinuat- 
ing on my part that I finally got an invi- 
tation to visit Nancy at her cottage. 
Perhaps I should never have got it had 
she not seen me petting a stray kitten 
that came up near the clothes-line one 
day. ‘This drew from her the admission 
that she had three cats and a fox-terrier 
at the cottage, they being company for 
little Rob when she was out washing. 
So it was to see the cats and the dog 
that I first went. 

Nancy was sitting on her front door- 
step feeding the cats, with little Rob 
beside her. She was “dressed for 
shoppin’,’’ as she explained, wearing a 
black skirt and delaine bodice, with a 
straw sun-hat. 

The house was shaped exactly as 
were those we have drawn on our slates 
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in the olden times at school—a three- 
cornered affair, half of shingle and half 
board in front. Over the side grew a 
vine, and before the two front windows 
was stretched a board-and-wire trellis 
frame of Nancy’s own make, in readi- 
ness for the Cherokee rose-bush to 
spread and twine about it. Flowers 
and plants, together with music, consti- 
tuted her hobby. In the several after 
visits I made her I quite often found 
her repotting her plants or sitting in the 
front door, flower-pot in hand, looking 
diligently for the insects which, if left, 
would have destroyed her treasure. 

Tomato-cans, old butter-tubs, cast- 
off beer-kegs and handleless old tin pails 
were all utilized for shrubs and flower- 
ing plants, and I discovered that the 
hoops, barrels, and old tins in the back 
yard were being hoarded for future use 
in the same way. 

The house had no up-stairs except an 
attic, but on the ground floor there were 
four small rooms, two of which she let 
to lodgers, reserving the other two, 
kitchen and “ parlor-bedroom,’’ as she 
called it, for herself and little Rob. 


In the parlor-bedroom was the organ, © 


getting the best light possible from the 
front window. Opposite the organ was 
the bed. In a corner was a bureau, and 
on top of the organ were piled baskets, 
broom-brushes, tumblers, bits of crochet 
work, and some of little Rob’s playthings. 
One day when I called she pulled out 
all the stops of the organ, took off her 
old shoes “* so’s not to dirty the Brussels 
pedals,’’ and played with one hand 
‘Jesus, Lover of my Soul,’ then going 
off to ‘* The Star-Spangled Banner.”’ 
“1 declare,’’ she remarked, “‘ I don’t 
know as I keep as good time as with 
the wash-board, but I’m glad I got this 
organ.’’ Then, suddenly brightening, 
she said: “I get most everything I set 
my heart on, by washin’ for it. There 
was six weeks I needed a rooster the 
worst way—three hens out in the coops 
and no rooster. One day I see three 
roosters at a place where I was callin’ 
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to see about some washin’. When the 
lady asked me how much I charged, I 
said: * Twice for a rooster, ma’am!’”’ 

Just as she spoke, a crowing in the 
yard bore witness to the successful out- 
come of her proposition. 

“In short,’’ I said to Nancy, “ you 
always wash for what you want ? Have 
you ever been disappointed after wash- 
ing for a thing, and have you never 
wanted anything you could not get by 
washing ?”’ 

“Oh, yes,” she returned, “I’ve 
wanted that there pension these many 
a year, but I dunno how I’m goin’ to 
get that by washin’ for it. Seems’s 
though it can’t be good for me to have 
it as long as the washin’ won't bring 
it. Sometimes I wash to the tune 
of ‘Marchin’ through Georgia’ or 
‘Tramp, Tramp,’ but it don’t bring 
no pension. I think I’d get that too 
by washin’, if I could only wash enough 
to earn the fare to Washington and 
back and talk it over with the Presi- 
dent, and then he’d get the pension ; 
but it’s no use if I can’t explain it all 
to him. He'd want to know all about 
it. It’d cost a hunderd an’ seventy-five 
dollars from here to Washington an’ 
back. That’s a lot to save out o’ 
washin’. Now, it ’pears to me as if I 
oughter be able to find a railroad man 
whose family wants washin’ done, and 
he pay me in tickets.”’ 

Two or three times after that when 
I met Nancy she seemed to have the 
railroad tickets on her mind, and once 
she mentioned the matter again to me. 

“I’m washin’ for the Baptis’ minister 
now,” she said. ‘‘I hearn as he knew 
a railroad man—a conductor, an’ p’raps 
I’ll get the conductor’s washin’ to do 
after a while.”’ 

In the sunny California days that 
followed I saw much of Nancy. Her 
round of washing took her to the 


homes of many of my friends, and from 
their kitchens I often heard the notes 
of ‘‘Old Black Joe,” “‘ Suwanee River’’ 
and other tunes of song and hymn. For 

















THE TUNEFUL 


the coarse clothes she sang songs, as 
better suited to the quickness of her 
rubbing; while fine handkerchiefs and 
lingerie went slowly through the water 
and over the board to the tune of 
““ Nearer, my God, to Thee,”’ or some- 
thing of like meter. 

There were those who criticized 
some of Nancy’s wash-tunes as lacking 
in reverence, and finally it became 
known that she had lost her position as 
washerwoman-in-chief to the Baptist 
minister’s family because she refused to 
confine her tunes to secular airs. 

“Nancy,” said the minister’s wife, 
““we do not mind your singing at your 
work, but we think light, bright songs 
are more suited to the occasion than 
hymns.”’ 

““ So they be, ma’am, when I’m doin’ 
colored clothes an’ sheets an’ towels ; 
but there ain’t no tune for fine under- 
wear an’ handkerchiefs ekal to ‘Jesus, I 
my cross have taken’ or Nearer, my 
God, to Thee!’ Why, ma’am, if I 
washed the fine things to “Way down 
South in Dixie’ or a rag-time tune, 
there wouldn’t be nothin’ left on ’em! 
They’ve got to be washed tender an’ 
quiet like, an’ there’s nothin’ so good 
for em as the old hymn-tunes, solemn 
and prayerful like.’’ 

“But, Nancy, ‘ Nearer, my God’ is a 
prayer, and it’s not reverent for you to 
turn it to such use as washing to it,’”’ 
protested the minister’s wife. 

““Yes, ma’am, it is a prayer, an’ I 
don’t know of any better use for it than 
washin’ to it. I mean it for a prayer. 
Some folks pray one way and some 
another way, an’ this is my way, an’ 
the good Lord’s got sense enough to 
take it all right. He don’t sit on clouds 
all rolled up in dignity! He knows a 
thing or two!”’ 

The minister’s wife straightened. It 
was as though she tried to take upon 
herself the dignity which Nancy denied 
to her God. ‘“‘ Nancy,’’ she said, “I 
will not undertake to interfere with 
your very remarkable religious opinions, 
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but I must ask you not to sing any 
more hymns over my wash-tubs.”’ 

““Shan’t I finish up today ?’’ asked 
Nancy. 

“Of course, finish up today,’’ an- 
swered the minister’s wife, ‘‘ and come 
next week as usual, only please remem- 
ber my request about the hymns.”’ 

As she rinsed the last pieces of “‘ fine 
clothes ’’ through the suds Nancy burst 
forth solemnly for the last time with 
‘““ Nearer, my God, to Thee.’’ After 
that the day passed with nothing of a 
sacred nature in the line of tunes. The 
children’s gingham aprons, the coarse 
sheets, the black stockings, all danced 
merrily over the board to quick-step and 
rag-time. The lines in the minister’s 
back yard were pinned full, the kitchen 
cleaned with the scrubbing-brush—the 
floor being whitened to waltz-time— 
and at six o’clock Nancy resigned her 
situation and went home, leaving the 
minister’s wife to anger and despair. 

It was the minister’s wife who told 
the story. Nancy never gossiped about 
her “‘clients,’’ as she called the people 
for whom she washed. Whatever she 
heard of their private affairs she kept 
locked up -in her bosom. Sometimes 
when family jars were troubling a house- 
hold, she was known quietly to close 
the door between herself and the sounds 
of dissension, declaring that when the 
Scriptures enjoined the bearing of one 
another’s burdens, they did not mean 
to meddle in the private affairs, or even 
to learn the secrets, of one’s neighbor. 

Nancy never attended church. On 
Sunday afternoons I could always find 
her sitting at the organ playing her 
one-hand tunes or instructing little 
Rob, while on Sunday mornings she 
was almost sure to be on her front step 
potting slips or loosening the earth about 
her beloved Cherokee rose-bush. It 
was on a Sunday morning that she 
explained to me her philosophy of life. 

““You see, ma’am,”’ she said, as she 
dug her rake into the fallen leaves at 
the foot of the bush, “1 was born a 
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Methody and brought up one; but fif- 
teen year ago, after my husband got 
wounded in the Modoc War an’ then 
went crazy an’ burnt up all his papers 
that would entitle me to a widow pen- 
sion—jes’ shoved ’em in the stove, you 
know, an’ laughed like a little chile an’ 
didn’t know no more than Rob here— 
I got to be a New Thoughtist. They 
wasn’t talkin’ about ‘New Thought’ 
then, an’ I didn’t name the belief that 
came to me, but this last two year I 
found out that was the name of it. 

‘I stopped kneelin’ down to pray an’ 
wrestlin’ with the Lord with words, an’ 
cryin’, but I prayed by wishin’ for what 
I needed an’ workin’ for what I was 
wishin’ for. There wasn’t but one 
thing I could do, and do well—that was 
washin’ and ironin’ and scrubbin’, an’ I 
hated goin’ out to do it. But I had to, 
for Rob’s mother she was a girl then an’ 
had to be took care of, so I begins to 
advertise for washin’. An’ once I got 
to singin’ when I was rubbin’, an’ it 
seemed as if it wasn’t so hard; and 
grad’ally I took to singin’ all the time, 
an’ then I separated the clothes into 
different kinds o’ tunes, an’ so I become 
what they call ‘the singin’ washwoman.’ 
I says to myself, ‘It’s all doin’ things in 
tune an’ bein’ in tune with God what 
makes life all right;’ and I just got 
into tune, I did, an’ you ain’t got no 
idea what livin’ is like if you don’t get 
in tune. 

‘“ Now, though I be a New Thought- 
ist, I don’t hold to Christian Science. 
When Rob whoops with croup I give 
him goose-grease, an’ when I skin my 
knuckles rubbin’ to the fastest wash- 
tunes, I don’t perten’ to say I ain’t 
skinned ’em, not that I ain’t got no 
knuckles to skin. I bind ’em up then 
an’ there, an’ at night I put on vaz’line. 
But what I do say is that I ain’t goin’ 
to be cast down by a skinned knuckle. 
There’s other things more important 
than knuckles, an’ I can give ’em men- 
tal treatment by thinkin’ about some- 
thing else.’’ 


Through the front yard strutted a 
cochin-china rooster with tail feath- 
ers proudly erect, and Nancy stopped 
her raking to toss him a seed-corn. 

“That’s the rooster I washed for. 
He’s a better breed than the hens, an’ 
I don’t raise such good chickens as I 
could if they was from good blood on 
both sides. Sat’day I’m goin’ to adver- 
tise for a cochin-china hen. 

““And will you wash for it?” I 
asked, laughing. 

“Yes, certain sure. I don’t know no 
other way to get things. I must ad- 
vertise for a railroad man to wash for, 
too, so’s I can get on to Washington 
to see about that pension. Somehow, 
I believe I’ll find that railroad man.”’ 

When next I saw Nancy, she wore 
a new dress, and had her hair waved in 
front. She was looking remarkably 
brilliant, and I exclaimed: ‘‘ Oh, Nancy, 
did you find the railroad man ?”’ 

““Yes ma’am,”’ she said, “‘ but I ain’t 
goin’ to do nothin’ about that pension, 
the papers bein’ burnt. I’m goin’ to 
be married again! ”’ 

‘To whom, Nancy ?”’ 

“ To the railroad man!”’ she returned. 

I stared with open eyes. 


““Yes,’’ she said. “I advertised 
‘Musical washwoman wants to do 
washin’ for a railroad man.’ Next day 


a conductor, same conductor I hearn 
about the Baptis’ minister knowin’, 
called to see me!”’ 

‘And you are going to marry him on 
a week’s acquaintance ?’’ I gasped. 

““No, ma’am. Funny how things 
turns out. Afore I married John 
Wilkins I was engaged to another man. 
We quarrels and he marries another 
woman an’ I marries Wilkins. I never 
regret it, ma’am. Don’t think that! 


But now poor Wilkins is gone an’ the 
other man’s wife is gone; an’ so I’m to 
marry the conductor! ’’ 
I grasped her hand. 
Nancy!’’ I said. 
“Everything comes right if you live 
an’ work in tune!”’ she said. 


“I’m so glad, 




















CAN CANCER BE CURED? 


AN INTERVIEW WITH DR. DOYEN 


[The most debated question in European medical circles today is the theory of cancer advo- 
cated by the celebrated Paris surgeon, Dr. E. Doyen. In view of the criticisms that have been 
made, this first authoritative statement of his achievements will have particular interest. —Epiror. | 


A recent communication to the So- 
ciété de Chirurgie, in Paris, on the 
subject of cancer and its cure has once 
more caused suffering humanity to cen- 
ter its hopes on the realization of an- 
other great medical discovery. All the 
world over, both scientists and the gen- 
eral public have been deeply impressed 
by the preliminary findings of the com- 
mittee which was appointed to examine 
into Dr. E. Doyen’s new freatment of 
this wide-spread disease. The scientific 
results of the inquiry may be stated in 
a very few words. Professor Elie 
Metchnikoff, the celebrated bacteriol- 
ogist of the Pasteur Institute, working 
in collaboration with Drs. Gallois, 
Blondel, Jean, and Stoeber, has found, 
first, that the bacillus micrococcus neo- 
formans—discovered and named by Dr. 
Doyen in 1901—is habitually met with 
in cancerous tumors, and, secondly, that 
Dr. Doyen’s treatment has produced 
undoubtedly favorable results in very 
serious cases of cancer. Is micrococcus 
neoformans the bacillus of cancer ? The 
members of the committee have answered 
this question as nearly in the affirmative 
as was possible under the circumstances. 
Has Dr. Doyen discovered a cure for 
the disease? Here, again, their answer 
goes a good way toward supporting the 
well-known surgeon’s own contention. 

The question of the specificness of 
the cultivated form of this new bacillus 
in the treatment of cancer is still under 
consideration by the committee. But the 
problem is a very difficult one, necessi- 
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tating as it does a series of careful 
experiments with various serums; and 
the results cannot be known for several 
months. While awaiting these, I de- 
cided it would be interesting to have 
Dr. Doyen’s opinion on those already 
announced, and, at the same time, to 
learn how he came to discover the 
alleged bacillus of cancer, in what way 
he treats various forms of the disease, 
and, generally speaking, anything he 
might have to say on this burning ques- 
tion of the day. Solcalled upon him at 
his fine house in the Rue Piccini and 
was accorded the following interview, 
which may be taken as authoritative, 
since it has met with his approval. 
“Yes; I am naturally much pleased 
with the conclusions of the committee 
over which Professor Metchnikoff pre- 
sides,’’ said Dr. Doyen, after he had 
motioned me to a chair at the side of 
his desk in a comfortable tapestried 
study. ‘‘ But I cannot say that they 
surprised me, for I naturally have perfect 
faith in the soundness of my discoveries, 
though I do not wish to exaggerate in 
any way whatever. I have strictly con- 
fined myself to the statement of certain 
scientific facts; and these, I am con- 
vinced, will be substantiated by the final 
decision of the committee. Having 
said this, let me answer your second 
question as to the discovery of micrococ- 
cus neoformans. It is not an easy one to 
answer straight off, for it involves an 
explanation not only of my own bacte- 
riological studies but of those of other 
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scientists; so you must not mind a few 
prefatory remarks. First of all, I must 
remind you that Davaine’s discovery of 
the pestilential bacteridia and the subse- 
quent researches of Pasteur and Koch 
led to the discovery of a whole series of 
infectious and specific bacilli, all of 
which can be fairly easily distinguished 
by the use of aniline dyes and various 
fixatives. On the other hand, the in- 
fectious agent of a large number of 
undoubtedly contagious diseases remains 
a mystery. For instance, the micro- 
scope has not yet revealed a clearly 
defined microbian element in the bacilli 
of cattle pneumonia, which take the 
form of a whitish trail. Scientists have 
likewise failed either to detect or to 
cultivate artificially the bacilli of such 
evidently contagious diseases as small- 
pox, scarlatina, measles, chicken-pox, 
and hydrophobia. Now, the bacillus 
of cancer having similarly escaped every 
method of investigation, I set to work 
more than twenty years ago to study the 
disease, and in 1885 succeeded in mak- 
ing my first observations of the microbe 
which in 1go1 I named micrococcus neo- 
formans. As some people have repre- 
sented me as a novice in bacteriology, let 
me tell you that as far back as 1885 I 
was by no means at the beginning of 
my studies in that branch of science. 
In fact, for two years before then I had 
studied the bacilli of anthrax, erysipelas, 
cholera, and other diseases, in private 
laboratories, at the Tenon and Beaujon 
hospitals, and in Professor Cornil’s 
laboratory. Professors Cornil and Babes 
and myself were the first in France to 
cultivate the cholera microbe. In 1885 
and 1886 I was searching, not only for 
the cause of cancer, but for the bacilli 
of vaccine matter, small-pox, and hydro- 
phobia. The study of cancer fascinated 
me from the very beginning of my 
medical studies. I began in 1880 by 
studying its histology and continued my 
researches in this direction for several 
years at the Tenon, Beaujon, and 
Charité hospitals, at the last named 
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under Dr. Charles Remy, the chief of 
the laboratory. It was after my return 
to Rheims, in 1885, that I began to 
study the histology of tumors. A large 
number passed through my hands, and 
microscopic examinations of fresh pre- 
parations resulted in my discovering, in 
the midst of granulations of all kinds 
and of every size, the elements which I 
later named micrococcus neoformans. My 
first attempts to color the microbe were 
described in the sealed communication 
which I deposited at the Academy of 
Sciences in August 1886. I also studied 
at this time all the cases of suppuration 
and blood-poisoning with which I could 
meet at the Hotel Dieu at Rheims, be- 
gan investigations outlined in Pasteur’s 
publications relating to the cure of hy- 
drophobia, and endeavored, unsuccess- 
fully, to inoculate animals with cancer. 
‘““Had you at this period made any 
experiments on human beings ?”’ 
“Yes, I had frequently tried inter- 
stitial injections of solutions of lactic 
acid, chloride of zinc, and various other 
antiseptics, but unsuccessfully. This 
failure and the results of my studies 
generally led me, in 1888, to try vac- 
cination by a method similar to that 
used in peripneumonia, a method in 
which the virus of a fresh peripneumonic 
lung is introduced at the root of the 
tail of healthy animals. The patients 
upon whom I experimented had been 
attacked by cancer for the third or 
fourth time, that is to say were doomed, 
sO my experiments were at least in- 
offensive. But I did not obtain any 
result worthy of interest, for the frag- 
ments of tumors inserted under the skin 
were reabsorbed. It was in following 
up this idea of vaccination against re- 
currence of the disease after operation 
—in the same way as Pasteur when he 
showed the possibility of curing people 
bitten by mad dogs by successive injec- 
tions of rabid virus, first of all very weak 
and then in increasingly strong doses— 
that I started in 1901 to vaccinate 
against cancer with toxines and vaccines 
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DR. E. DOYEN EXAMINING BACILLI 


from cultures of micrococcus neoformans.”’ 

Dr. Doyen here entered upon an 
account of his study of various infectious 
diseases, and of experiments with micro- 
bian poisons made in collaboration with 
MM. Couttolene,Grandval,and Walzer, 
but far too technical in its nature for 
these pages. Suffice it to say that it had 


a more or less direct bearing on the 
subject of the cure of cancer, and led 
up to asuccinct statement of the present 
scientific outlook in regard to it. 
“When, in 1900, I obtained the first 
cultures of micrococcus neoformans,’’ con- 
tinued Dr. Doyen, ‘‘ I began a long 
series of experiments to make certain 
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that I was right in my conclusions, and 
these experiments have been repeated 
not only in Paris but in Berlin, Moscow, 
Nice, and Madrid. Not until I was 
perfectly certain of proving the presence 
of this microbe in cancerous tumors did 
I make my first communication—De- 
cember, 1901—to the Academy of 
Medicine. It has since been found by 
MM. Metchnikoff, Tuffier, Thyrolois, 
and Mottet—and quite recently, by Dr. 
Jaccobs of Brussels—by following the 
directions given in my book entitled 


do me the justice of recognizing that I 
have simply advanced facts which can 
be demonstrated in any laboratory.” 
“There are some people, Dr. Doyen, 
who will not be convinced, whatever 
proofs you put before them. One of 
them recently stated, as, of course, you 
know, that micrococcus neoformans is 
merely a bacillus of the skin. I should 
like to publish your reply to this error.’’ 
““Ah! I’m glad you mentioned that 
point. Fancy men of professed scientific 
attainments trying to make out that 
micrococcus neoformans is Ce- 











derkreuz and Saboureau’s 
coccus polymorphe! That 
assertion is easily answered. 
The former microbe always 
liquifies gelatine, whereas 
the latter never does so; 
one gives grayish cultures, 
the other, especially when 
cultivated on potatoes, dark 
brown cultures; the first 
coagulates milk in forty- 
e eight hours, but the second 
not before at least twenty- 
eight days. I studied mi- 
crobes of the skin from 1886 
to 1888, so know a little 
about this subject. I may 
tell you that a bacillus fairly 
similar to micrococcus neo- 
formans was discovered by 








** MICROCOCCUS NEOFORMANS ’’ 


A photo-micrograph of the alleged bacillus of cancer, discov- 


ered by Dr. Doyen. ‘It is magnified two thousand 


Etiologie et Traitment du Cancer. This, 
then, is an established fact: micrococcus 
neoformans is habitually found in the 
most varied cancerous tumors and 
notably in cancers—such as_ those 
of the peritoneum — which develop 
under conditions free from external 
contamination. As to its specificness 
in the treatment of the disease, that is 
under examination by men in whose 
skill and judgment I have perfect faith.’’ 
Here Dr. Doyen made a slight pause 
before adding, “‘I trust that people will 


M. Calmette of Lille, in 
1902, on the skin of the nose 
of one of his patients. I 
myself have sought for 
the bacillus in the mouths of both 
healthy and diseased people, and in the 
stomachs of cancerous subjects. But 
its presence on the surface of the skin, 
in the mouth, and in the stomach, far 
from being a defeat, simply corroborates 
my observations. Don’t we find the 
bacillus of pneumonia in the mouth of 
one out of every four or five people who 
have never had the disease, and that of 
tuberculosis in the expectorations of 
perfectly healthy subjects? The great 
thing is to have found micrococcus neo- 
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formans not only in cancers of the breast 
but in those which have developed with- 
out coming into contact with the air— 
and this is scientifically demonstrated.”’ 

“You think, then, that the bacillus 
of cancer is floating around us, just like 
the microbes of other diseases ?”’ 

‘* Parfaitement / Cancer has become 
so frequent a disease that the microbe 
must be very widely diffused in nature 
and must be a habitual parasite of the 
human organism, susceptible, under 
certain still unknown circumstances, of 
becoming pathogenic, like the bacillus 
of pneumonia.”’ 

At this point our conversation turned 
to the subject of Dr. Doyen’s treat- 
ment. I was anxious to hear from his 
own mouth the results he has attained, 
a plain tale of success here or failure 
there, without any of those technical- 
ities which, up to now, have rather 
hidden his results from the public. I 
asked him, therefore, to be as simple as 
was compatible with clearness. 

‘““ As regards my treatment,”’ he re- 
plied, “I should like, first of all, to say 
that I shall not be affirmative until Pro- 
fessor Metchnikoft’s experiments have 
led to indisputable scientific proofs. I 
want the public to know that I do not 
exaggerate the importance of my re- 
sults. Let us run over what I have 
done. I have experimented with tox- 
ines and vaccines obtained from cultures 
of micrococcus neoformans on patients 
who, in the present state of science, 
were doomed. After finding that these 
vaccines were inoffensive in the hands 
of an enlightened experimenter, I set 
to work to extend and modify my treat- 
ment. When I had made a certain 
number of observations, which were 
checked by competent doctors, I pub- 
lished them. Now, I have shown that 
two facts are indisputable. First—dur- 
ing the first two or three weeks of the 
treatment my method of vaccination 
brings about tangible and visible modi- 
fications in the size and appearance of 
tumors which could not at first be re- 


moved. “Tumors which were adherent 
to tissues have become sufficiently mobile 
to permit of operations, and without 
exposing the patients to the danger of 
reinoculation—which formerly occurred 
so frequently. These rapid and favor- 
able modifications of certain hitherto 
unremovable tumors may be observed 
by all doctors who, like MM. Metch- 
nikoff, Blondel, and Gallois, will take 
the trouble, during a few weeks, to 
study patients undergoing regular treat- 
ment. Second—a certain number of 
patients irremediably condemned, in the 
present state of science, have been for 
some time past in such a condition that 
they may be regarded for the time being 
as cured. In the case of a certain num- 
ber of these, the evolution of a cancer 
has been arrested; with others, in 
whom a recurrence of the disease ap- 
peared imminent, no fresh growth has 
developed, and their local and general 
condition has remained excellent. 

““ All these cases are under observa- 
tion, and statistics will be published 
every six months. It is possible that in 
a certain number of them we shall find 
that the disease has only been arrested 
momentarily. Remember this, however. 
An experienced surgeon knows, when 
he operates, if his patient is or is not 
going to be attacked again immediately. 
Let us take fifty cases in which recur- 
rence is predicted, and suppose that 
after treating them by my method of 
vaccination only a third at the end of 
a year show no sign of fresh disease. 
Could any one reasonably contend that 
these were exceptional cases ?”’ 

“You have mentioned - statistics, 
Doctor. Will you kindly repeat those 
already announced ?”’ 

“ During the past three years I have 
treated two hundred and _ forty-two 
patients. In forty-two of these a radi- 
cal cure was obtained and confirmed on 
September 30th last. Forty-six are still 
under observation, and many of them 
are progressing favorably. I have had 
one hundred and twenty-eight bad cases, 
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my treatment having produced no result, 
either because it was started too late or 
because, owing to circumstances beyond 
my control, it was not continued sufh- 
ciently long. And, finally, six patients 
who were apparently cured died from 
other causes than cancer.”’ 

After enumerating these remarkable 
results, Dr. Doyen leaned back in his 
chair in thought. A momentary silence 
ensued. I was on the point of asking 
another question when he once more 
began to speak. 

“There is one matter upon which 
we have not yet touched—the details 
and exact nature of my treatment. You 
have heard me speak of toxines and vac- 
cines, but may not, perhaps, be quite 
clear as to the nature of their use. I 
will explain. First of all, however, we 
must find out what is meant by the 
word immunity. Immunity against a 
disease is a particular state of an organ- 
ism which renders it refractory to that 
disease—the state of a soldier who is 
protected against the blows of an enemy 
by an invulnerable breast-plate. It may 
be either natural or acquired. Certain 
animals, you know, are naturally pro- 
tected against the venom of serpents. 
My experiments in connection with 
cholera in 1884 showed that the guinea- 
pig possesses natural immunity against 
the effects of opium and morphine. 
Similarly, the goat possesses natural 
immunity against tuberculosis. Now, 
it is a remarkable fact that it is possible 
to confer immunity not only against 
chemical poisons, such as arsenic, but 
against the venom of serpents or against 
certain infectious diseases. Maia and the 
rabbit can by progressive use take doses 
of arsenic which would kill a person or 
animal unaccustomed to the poison. 
Snake-charmers in India know this 
scientific fact and apply it. Calmette 
obtained his anti-venom serum by vac- 
cinating horses with increasingly strong 
doses of cobra poison. The vaccine 
virus of cow-pox gives man immunity 
against small-pox for several years. Suc- 


cessive injections, increasing in strength, 
of Pasteur’s vaccine against anthrax 
immunize sheep for about a year. 

“Acquired immunity, therefore, is 
the state of an organism naturally sensi- 
tive to a poison, venom, or virus, which 
has been vaccinated either by successive 
harmless doses of the poison in question, 
or bya first non-fatal attack of a disease. 
In other words, vaccination is only pre- 
ventive, it is only efficacious in bestowing 
immunity before an attack by disease. 

‘“‘Behring's great discovery of the 
properties of the serum of immunized 
animals opened up a fresh field in 
therapeutics—that known as animal 
serotherapy—which has been so beauti- 
fully applied by Roux in the treatment of 
diphtheria, by Nocard in the preventive 
treatment of tetanus, and by Calmette 
in the treatment of persons bitten 
by venomous serpents. Serums of 
animals immunized by effective vaccina- 
tion have the curious property of ren- 
dering—by a single injection of a few 
cubic centimeters—the humors and cells 
of asick person refractory to the noxious 
action of the disease from which he is 
suffering. Inthe case of diphtheria and 
serpent bites, the anti-diphtheria serums 
of Roux and Behring and the anti-venom 
discovered by Calmette arrest the effects 
of the poison immediately. In lock-jaw, 
Nocard’s serum does not act with 
certainty unless it is administered be- 
tween the date of probable infection and 
the manifestation of tetanic symptoms. 

“Vaccination, therefore, bestows 
immunity slowly and its effect lasts for 
several years, while serotherapy produces 
almost instantaneous immunity but short 
in its duration. 

“Tt is necessary for me to tell you 
these facts in order to explain why I 
have sought, in combating cancer, to 
effect vaccination rather than to obtain 
anti-cancer animal serum. Cancer being 
a disease which progresses slowly and 
which may recur after a considerable 
lapse of time, it calls for effective im- 
munity of long duration. But vaccina- 
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tion is out of the question except in the 
case of persons whose tissues and 
cells are capable of favorably reacting 
against the injection of vaccines. What 
I have tried to do, therefore, is to obtain 
from the horse an anti-cancer serum, 
the use of which, in the case of patients 
who are too far gone in the disease to 
be effectively immunized by vaccination, 
will bring about a preliminary favorable 
reaction. It is evident that the action 
of an animal serum would be a most 
precious resource in serious cases. But 
it does not appear to suffice for the 
cure of a disease of very long duration. 
‘* Since making known the favorable 
results which I have obtained in cases 
hitherto regarded as incurable, people 
have run away with the idea that my 
treatment cures all cases of cancer. 
I repeat, therefore, that anti-cancer 
vaccination by my method is suitable 
only for those patients who show no 
sign of a generally diseased state and 
whose condition is still good enough to 
enable them to fight against the disease. 
““T will now explain how I treat 
various forms of cancer, which, clinically, 
may be divided into five categories. 
First come superficial cancers of the 
skin in which there is no ganglionary 
infection whatever. These can be 
cured by early ablation, and even by 
curetting, or by the action of the X- 
rays. But vaccination is alone able to 
immunize the patient fora very long time. 
Many apparent cures by palliative 
methodsturn out to be only temporary, so 
anti-vaccine is a most valuable auxiliary. 
“Secondly, in the case of small 
glandular cancers, and, generally speak- 
ing, all those which at the outset can 
be operated upon, I am far from oppos- 
ing surgical intervention, since it has 
resulted in numerous lasting cures. 
How often, however, do small cancers, 
though thoroughly removed, recur! I 
do not operate, therefore, in any case 
whatever before one or two weeks of 
treatment by vaccination. With small 
tumors of the breast this treatment so 
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reduces their volume in a few weeks 
that an operation can be postponed, but 
the treatment must be continuous and 
the case must be strictly observed. 

“Cases of the third category are per- 
haps the most instructive as showing 
the activity of my treatment. ‘These 
include cancers which are so embedded 
in tissue that operations would be very 
dangerous. After six to eight injections 
these are habitually so modified that it 
is possible to operate without any dan- 
ger of rapid recurrence of the disease. 

‘* Cutaneous cancers en cuirasse come 
under the fourth heading. With these 
it would be useless to use the knife, 
because of the impossibility of extirpat- 
ing a sufficiently wide area of cancerous 
skin. Vaccination is the only possible 
method to follow, and the treatment 
must be continued for years, taking care 
not to interrupt it sufficiently long to 
allow of a recurrence of the disease. 

‘“ Lastly, we come to visceral cancers 
which cannot be removed and cases in 
which the patient has no longer suff- 
cient vital resistance to fight against it. 
In the present state of our knowledge, 
it is here useless to attempt anything.” 

‘‘A final question, Dr. Doyen. 1 
have read in a London paper that 
Dr. Bashford, the superintendent of 
the Imperial Cancer Research Fund, 
denies that cancer is caused by microbe. 
What have you to say in reply?”’ 

“Simply this,” said the well-known 
surgeon, with a smile of assurance, 
‘that in science a negative statement is 
valueless. Dr. Bashford must show 
that the disease is caused by something 
else. I cannot but think that he is a 
little hasty in his conclusions, and I see 
that Mayo Robson, the great English 
surgeon, is of a similar opinion, for in 
his recent Bradford lecture he depre- 
cated this very assumption.”’ 

And with these words our interview 
came to a close. 
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Stereograph copyright, 1904, by Uuderwood & Underwood 
A JAPANESE WAR BALLOON ‘ ° 
The picture shows a war balloon in active use by the Japanése. It is but three miles 


from Port Arthur. Tne white object on the ground directly beneath it 
is a field telegraph station. 
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Clover 


Witter Bynner in Harper's Magazine 


** Come and sing a song, lover! ’’ 


** Very well; I'll sing of clover: 
Sweet, sweet, honey-sweet, 

Hardy in the open heat, 

Stray’d from meadowful to street, 
Sweet, sweet, honey-sweet ! 

Bees bumble as they meet, 

Cattle curl a tongue and eat, 
Children play with romping feet, 
Lovers come and hearts beat, 
Sweet, sweet, honey-sweet : 
There’s the song I sing of clover! 


” 


‘* Nothing of yourself, lover ?”’ 


How Japan Controls British 
Opinion. 
R. E. C. Long in The World To-Day. 

The English press depends for half 
its information on peregrinating Japa- 
nese diplomats and official lecturers, 
who understand the art of advertise- 
ment better than any American pill- 
puffer. These astute gentlemen flood 
the newspapers with optimistic inter- 
views, assurances of Japan’s unappreci- 
ated strength, unheard-of disinterested- 
ness and so forth, ad infinitum. The 
vanity, not without foundation, of the 
military oligarchy at Tokio has, how- 
ever, beaten that of the commercial 
travelers of the new Asiaticism hollow. 
Assuredly, even the “Christmas dinners 
at Pretoria’? did not present such an 
absurd spectacle as did the vainglo- 


rious war office at Tokio chartering a 
steamer to convey to the fall of Port 
Arthur a horde of pressmen and atta- 
chés, and then promptly recalling them 
and putting them under lunatic-asylum 
restraint lest they should expose to the 
world the discomfiture of their hosts. 
The Japanese have done very well as 
artists in slaughter, and no one wants 
to tear the laurels from their brows. 
But it is time to protest, in the nation- 
al interest, against the abuse, calumny, 
and misrepresentation leveled at Russia 
and at her army. Englishmen, with the 
equivocal military history of the Boer 
war behind them, should think twice be- 
fore making merry over the ‘‘retreats’’ 
of an army which has never retired 
without first suffering almost unexam- 
pled losses, and which has never yet 
surrendered a company of soldiers. 


A Welsh Bull 


The Review of Reviews 


In the days when disestablishment 
was very much to the fore in Wales, 
Lloyd-George achieved great local re- 
pute by his campaign against the Bishop 
of St. Asaph, whose church defence 
speeches afforded his young and agile 
opponent ample material for criticism 
and reply. At one of Mr. Lloyd- 
George’s meetings in Flintshire the 
chairman—a Welsh deacon, with strong 
convictions, but no sense of humor— 
introduced Mr. Lloyd-George thus: 
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**Gentlemen,—I haff to introduce to 
you tonight the member for the Car- 
narvon Boroughs. He hass come here 
toreply to what the Bishop of St. Asaph 
said the other night about Welsh dis- 
establishment. In my opinion, gentle- 
men, that Bishop of St. Asaph iss one 
off the biggest liars in creashon; but, 
thank God—yes, thank God—we haff 
a match for him tonight.’’ The story 
is told with great gusto by Mr. Lloyd- 
George himself, whose sense of humor 
is too keen to enable him to suppress a 
good story even at his own expense. 


Curzon and Kitchener 


An Anglo-Indian Correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian 

Two men today sway the destinies 
of India, who stand forth as anti-types 
—Lord Curzon and Lord Kitchener. 
Both labor strenuously, but in opposite 
directions. Both dominate their world 
of action, but in different fashions. 
Lord Curzon’s customary manner is to 
stride upon the public stage to the ac- 
companiment of a brass fanfare, to doff 
his coat with a determined air, to roll 
up his shirt sleeves while frowning por- 
tentously, and to call upon the specta- 
tors to witness that he is about to essay 
a mighty feat. Lord Kitchener, on the 
other hand, seems purposely to linger 
behind the wings until the gaze of the 
spectators has wandered in some other 
direction, and then he enters softly and 
hurries through his performance as if 
he were a mere scene-shifter, leaving 
every one too astonished even to applaud. 
The antithesis of character extends fur- 
ther and deeper, but need not now be 
pursued. Enough to say here, as a 
certain shrewd Punjabi Mahometan 
once wittily remarked to me: “ Lat 
Sahib dekhha hai; Jangi Sahib dekhta 
hai’’ (“‘ The Viceroy is seen; the Com- 
mander-in-Chief sees’’). Lord Kitch- 
ener has never been betrayed by vanity 
into the tactical error of showing him- 
self in front of his shelter trenches. 
This is why he has already accomplished 
within a couple of years, smoothly and 
acceptably, a whole series of moment- 
ous measures, and at the same time 
enhanced his already high prestige ; 
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while Lord Curzon at the end of six 
equally indefatigable years finds most of 
his big schemes so far from fruition as 
to necessitate a considerable extension 
of his tenure of office, and this in the 
face of a personal unpopularity almost 
unparalleled in India’s viceregal annals. 


Jolting the Machine 


The Hartford Courant 


The appointment of Mr. Capers to 
the South Carolina district attorneyship 
jolted a machine. The appointment of 
young Jeb Stuart to the Virginia mar- 
shalship jolted another machine. This 
appointment of Hall Harris, the civil 
service reformer and friend of Charles 
Bonaparte, to the Baltimore post-office 
has jolted a Maryland machine most 
painfully. There will be many more 
jolts before Theodore Roosevelt quits 
the White House in 1909. 


A Telephonic Newspaper 
Worlds’ Events. 

Budapest, capital of Hungary, has a 
newspaper that always “‘scoops’’ its 
rivals and is able to issue an extra liter- 
ally on a minute’s notice. The name 
of the unique journal is Telefon- 
Hirmondo, the telephone newspaper. 
Having been in existence for over ten 
years, it has ceased to be an experi- 
ment. ‘The news is gathered and han- 
dled precisely as in the office of an ordi- 
nary newspaper, except that instead of 
putting the type into forms for the 
press, galley proofs are given to six sten- 
tors, with strong, clear, distinct voices, 
who speak the news into receivers 
connected with wires leading to the 
homes and business places of subscri- 
bers, of whom there are 6,200. 

A complete programme is tacked to 
the wall above each subscriber’s receiv- 
er, so that he can tell at a glance 
what department of news is to be ex- 
pected at any hour, every day except 
Sundays and holidays having the same 
programme. ‘The issue begins at 10: 
30 A.M. and ends about 10:30 P.M., 
unless a concert or some late-at-night 
event is to be reported. The stock- 


exchange reports reach subscribers sev- 
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THE RETIRING AMBASSADOR TO GREAT BRITAIN 


A portrait of the Hon. Joseph H. Choate, painted by Mr. Herman G. Herkomer, cousin of 
Professor Hubert von Herkomer. The painting was presented to the Ambassador 
by his friends of the American Society in London. 


eral hours ahead of the evening papers. 
At 1:30 and 6 P. M. comes a résumé 
forthose who have missed the earlier 
news. From 5 to 6 there are concerts, 
varied by literary criticisms, sporting 
news, and so on. Special items for 
Sundays are: II to 11:30, news; 4:30 
to 6aconcert. On Thursday evening 
at 6 comes a concert for children. 

It might be inferred that such a 
newspaper would be costly to its pa- 
trons. As a matter of fact, each of the 
6,200 subscribers pays about $7.50 a 
year, or a trifle over two cents a day. 


The paper carries a fair amount of 
advertising. It is always able to guar- 
antee that the ‘‘ads’’ will appear “‘next 
to reading matter,”’ for the ‘‘ads’’ are 
sent over the wires between items of 
news, and the stentors are particular to 
enunciate the ‘‘ads’’ in such a way as 
to make them attractive. Instead of 
using display type, this paper uses dis- 
play tones, and astentor who knows 
his business can fairly make people be- 
lieve they want the articles advertised. 

The expenses of the newspaper are 
about $45,000 a year, while its receipts 
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from subscribers are nearly $47,000 a 
year. As the advertising, at the rate 
of forty-two cents for twelve seconds of 
space, amounts to a small fortune in 
the course of a year, it will be seen 
that the company is paying good divi- 
dends on its capital stock of $250,000. 
The company expects to have sufficient 
surplus soon to warrant a reduction in 
the cost to subscribers. 


An Oxford Epigrammatist 


The London Spectator 


The grave has lately closed over the 
Rev. R. Bartlett, who was formerly 
said by his friends to be the most popu- 
lar man in Oxford, and who was cer- 
tainly both genial and witty. The most 
original of his sallies was a skit on the 
condign punishment of an undergraduate 
who, after drinking too freely, had 
knocked down the college porter. 

“* Why was his time, already short, 
Cut prematurely shorter ? 

Because at first he floored the port, 
And then he floored the porter.”’ 

Prof. Conington said that it was 
Bartlett who invented the word “‘squar- 


son ’’—that now famous equivalent for 
what in Suffolk is called a “black 
squire.”” The manufacture of this 


‘* portmanteau-word,’’ as Lewis Carroll 
would have termed it, is commonly 
ascribed to Bishop Samuel Wilberforce. 
The Bishop is reported to have play- 
fully styled himself a “‘ squishop,’’ and 
this may have led to the conjecture that 

squarson ’’ was also invented by him. 


A Gladstonian Story 


From Samuel M. Hussey’s ** Reminiscences of an Irish Land 
Agent”’ 


Gladstone had been informed that 
Lord Clonbrock would be able to give 
him invaluable information on the Irish 
question, so he told his wife to ask him 
to luncheon. She, however, mistaking 
his name, invited the late Lord Clon- 
mel, a jovial sportsman, known to his 
friends by the nickname of “‘ Old 
Sherry.”’ 

Somewhat surprised at being thus 
honored, Lord Clonmel consulted a few 
cronies, who all advised him to accept; 


and in due course he proceeded to 
Downing Street, where he found the 
French Ambassador was the only other 
guest. It is possible that Mr. Glad- 
stone thought him a little odd and his 
attire somewhat demonstrative, but he 
was prepared for any eccentricity in an 
Irish peer, and hardly noticed how 
excellently his guest was doing justice 
to the meal, whilst preserving impene- 
trable silence. Directly it was over, 
the Prime Minister took him apart, and 
said : 

““Now I want you, privately and 
confidentially, to give me your view of 
the exact relation between landlord and 
tenant in Ireland ?”’ 

“Absolute hell, my dear boy, absolute 
hell,’’ was the emphatic reply of the old 
sportsman. 


A Tip to Colonel Greene 
‘The Washington Post 
Colonel Greene should not feel so 
bad over losing $4,000,000 in the cop- 
per slump. He should be able easily to 
recoup his losses by opening a school 
and teaching pistol-shooting by mail. 


Lawsonitis. 
Life 

The Lawson phenomenon grows 
in interest. The eminent capitalists, 
whose trail Lawson is running down 
with a brass band, gave convincing evi- 
dence of their uneasiness of mind by 
their attempts to head off by threats of 
various kinds the latest publication of 
his deliverances in Everybody's Maga- 
zine. ‘They can hardly complain that 
Lawson is being taken too seriously, 
but they seem not to want him to be 
taken at all. Yet at this writing they 
have not ventured to bring him into 
court. They have not sued him as 
yet for libel. They have fulminated, 
but it has only been heat-lightning, 
which flares but has no bite. The in- 
ference is that Lawson’s victims have 
reasons of their own for not wanting to 
go into court, and that, though Lawson 
may have said some things that are not 
true, his misstatements could not be 
brought home to him in a_ lawsuit 
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Stuart Boyd in The London Bookman 
ROBERT BARR 
““The Idler’’ 


without embarrassing admission of the 
substantial accuracy of too many of his 
revelations. He has got the public ear, 
and so far shows evidence of implaca- 
ble determination to keep it and fill it 
up. 
While it is painful to any sensitive 
spirit to see gross misdeeds imputed to 
squirming fellow-creatures, we cannot 
conscientiously frame any other wish at 
present about Lawson than that he 
may drive to the end of the furrow the 
plough to which he has put his hand. 
It is a piece of good luck for society 
when a man, who has been implicated 
in as many shady enterprises as he has, 
chooses to turn State’s evidence, and 
insists on giving his testimony so 
that the most reluctant ears shall hear 
it. We hope he may give it all. The 
chief force of his stories so far has been 
that they disclose explicitly and with 
detail things that were guessed at 
and half-understood before. His testi- 
mony as to particulars would not carry 


much weight if it did-not match expec- 
tation, and find support and corrobo- 
ration in facts which are matter of com- 
mon knowledge. 

Lawson has unquestionable vigor 
and knowledge and grit. He is a 
queer instrument to use in promoting 
righteousness, but it may be that he 
will be useful. High finance is a com- 
plicated exercise, and includes many 
dealings, as to which it takes an expert 
to say whether they are right or 
wrong. The danger of Lawson’s di- 
vulgences is that they are addressed to a 
vast number of people who are not ex- 
perts in high finance, and are more 
than ready to believe that anything 
that is profitable is wicked. It is dan- 
gerous in a republic to have too many 
of the voters imbued with that idea, for 
they are apt, when hard times come, to 
go off and vote for a Bryan. But on 
the other hand, it is dangerous in a re- 
public to have any considerable num- 
ber of able men sincerely convinced 
that nothing is wicked that is profita- 
ble. If Lawson can help dislodge this 

















Stuart Boyd in The London Bookman 
E. W. HORNUNG 
‘* Raffles’’ 
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last-named danger, we can _ probably 
afford to let him, and to take our 
chances of dealing successfully in due 
time with the other. 


Mental Hygiene for the 
Nursery 


The Lancet. 


In a recent work treating of feeble- 
minded children, Dr. Theodor Heller 
gravely discusses the potentialities for 
evil of the familiar Struwelpeter, more 
particularly of the story of the naughty 
Frederick. ‘“‘The barbarity of Fred- 
erick, who in certain respects embodies 
the type of moral insanity, is not,’’ he 
says, calculated to inspire in numerous 
weak-minded children feelings of ab- 
horrence, but is likely rather to give rise 
to that perverted form of mind which 
causes morally deficient persons to 
enjoy written descriptions or pictorial 
representations of crimes and evil do- 
ings.’’ Dr. Heller regards it as hardly 
doubtful that the recital of. Frederick’s 
adventures may arouse in the minds 

















Stuart Boyd in The London Bookman 
J. 3. BELL 
‘“*Wee Macgreegor ’’ 
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Stuart Boyd in The London Bookman 
JEROME K. JEROME 
‘*An Idle Fellow’’ 


of juvenile auditors sentiments inimical 
to the public well-being, and he lays 
especial stress on the fact that the retri- 
bution which eventually overtook Fred- 
erick was a long time in catching him. 
That cruel boy, it will be remembered, 
behaved in the following scandalous 
fashion, to quote the English version: 
He caught the flies, poor little things, 
And then tore off their tiny wings, 

He killed the birds and broke the chairs, 
And threw the kitten down the stairs. 
And it was not until he injudiciously 
interfered with the ‘faithful Tray” 
that disaster befell him. Even then it 
does not appear that any permanent 
improvement in his behavior resulted. 
On the whole, the moral of this story 
is not good, though this does not seem 
to have occurred to the author, Dr. 
Heinrich Hoffmann, himself a worker 

among the mentally deficient. 

Dr. Heller’s contention is nothing 
new, for in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century George Cruikshank was 
acutely pained by the immoral tendency 
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of some folk-tales. ‘“‘Puss in Boots”’ 
he considered as an example of the 
benefits to be obtained from lying. In 
“Hop o’ My Thumb” the conduct of 
the parents who “‘lost’’ their children, 
to say nothing of that of the ogre who 
was lured into cutting the throats of 
his little daughters, filled him with hor- 
ror; while he felt compelled to rewrite 
‘Cinderella’ and ‘‘Jack and the Bean- 
stalk’’ as temperance tracts. ‘‘Puss in 
Boots”’ certainly did lie, or rather told 
his master to do so, but we do not 
think that any child was ever led from 
the straight path by knowing the 
story. 

There is probably a sound basis for 
Dr. Heller’s contention that the books 
supplied to children help largely in the 
formation of their characters, and that 
the selection of such books should 
therefore be effected with due discre- 
tion. 
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A London Fog 


Mary Bronson Hartt in The Boston Transcript 


Yuletide, 1904, will go down in 
English tradition as the Black Christ- 
mas. London has seen thick holidays 
before, but never such as this. It is as 
yet too early to hear from the meteor- 
ologists who measured and weighed and 
otherwise tested the fog which smoth- 
ered London and half of England for 
well-nigh a week; but the lay mind is 
satisfied that it was the frightfulest 
known to Cockney experience. 

It was the Wednesday before Christ- 
mas, and from all London went up a 
cheerful holiday roar. Treble the usual 
volume of traffic crushed through the 
streets; a hurrying Christmas mob 
choked the footways; all Suburbia 
streamed in at the stations; and all 
slumdom swarmed out to see the fun. 
It was on this bustling multitude, radi- 











Punch 


FOGGED 


CaABMAN (who thinks he has been passing a line of linkmen) : ‘ 


LINKMAN: ‘‘’Course it is ! 
times already ? 


First to the right and straight on. 
Why, you’ve been drivin’ ’round this square for the last ’arf hour! ’’ 


“Is this right for Paddington ?’’ 
’Aven't | told ye that three 
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Photograph by Hibbard & Potter 


Courtesy of Leslic's Weekly 


A MILLION-DOLLAR FIRE 
Unique photograph, taken from above, showing (at right), the wreck of the Croker Hotel 
in Minneapolis, which was crushed in, with a loss of eight lives, by a 
blown-down wall of the burned Peck Building. 


ating brisk activity and seasonable good- 
will, that there fell at midday the numb- 
ing paralysis of fog. It was no ordinary 
white fog, but a ‘‘ London particular,”’ 
a ‘‘smog,’’ wickedly compounded of 
bitter mist and sulphurous smoke. 

The driver of yet another ’bus, after 
following for some time what he be- 
lieved to be his route, called to his 
conductor: ‘‘ Where are we, ’Arry?”’ 
““T’ve not the faintest idea,’’ was ’Arry’s 
14 


encouraging reply. ‘‘ Well, step off 
and ’ave a look!”’ growled the driver. 
And ’Arry did. He found out where 
he was, but where his ’bus was he 
never found out at all. Try as he 
would he could not get back to it. 
After wasting a half-hour in plunging 
about through the fog, he gave up the 
search, and walked to Peckham, where 
he arrived fully three-quarters of an 
hour before the lost ’bus. 
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But fog itself, is there no remedy for 
that? Sir Oliver Lodge thinks yes. 
When the fog was most opaque, he 
succeeded in banishing it from the court- 
yard of Birmingham University by means 
of a powerful electrical discharge. The 
experiment was sufficiently interesting. 
But as the fog returned immediately 
when the current was shut off, one 
wonders whether there is electricity 
enough generated in all England to 
keep the fog out of London. 

The Meteorological Society holds 
that it is futile to attempt to get rid of 
fogs, but that something might be done 
toward cleaning them up. It is the 
sulphur which injures weak lungs and 





The Want of Hospitality 


Charles Marshall in The Queen 


When the At Home day is at an end, 
and the last handshake has been given, 
who has really benefited by these social 
observances? No one to whoma good 
meal would be a welcome boon has been 
fed; in fact, nobody has been fed at all. 
A little gossip has gone round, the 
shortcomings of the servants have been 
discussed, and the children compared. 
As each visitor leaves, little remarks have 
been dropped, probably regretted later— 
but the faults of our poorer relations 
are so temptingly patent to all the 
world. At an At Home can any one 





THE NEW GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND 
Affixed to State documents, and kept by the Lord Chancellor 


leaves the entire 6,000,000 Londoners 
perceptibly less vigorous when the fog is 
over. To force factories to burn their 
own smoke, and to introduce improved 
forms of stoves and grates into dwelling- 
houses, with anthracite coal, would do 
much to rob the fog-fiend of his terrors. 
But probably the sturdy Briton will go 
ahead just as he has done—swear about 
it, growl about it, and write letters to 
the papers about it, but in the end 
endure it and do nothing about it. 


Beneficent Omission 
The Woman's Home Companion 
“Papa, what is Congress ?”’ 
“‘Congress, my son, is an institution 
to which we are profoundly grateful for 
what it doesn’t do to us.”’ 


say that the real hand of friendship is 
held out? No, the tendency is to 
acquaintance only. The limited time, 
the ceaseless comings and goings, pre- 
clude anything like friendship. 

If there still remains with usthe duty 
of taking an interest in those less blessed 
with worldly goods than ourselves, we 
have a vast field for hidden charity 
unconnected with any subscription list. 

The exercise of a more extended and 
liberal hospitality toward friends who 
have not the means to enjoy little 
luxuries in their own homes would do 
much to lessen the enforced sordidness 
of the lives of many. I know that the 
constant appeals from so many large 
institutions naturally dwarf individual 
charity, yet without apparently curtail- 
ing these responses, and, indeed, with- 
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The Sketch 
THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE 


A snap-shot of His Grace, taken at Lismore Castle, Waterford, Ireland. The Duke 
may be the next Liberal premier of Great Britain. 
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The Tatler 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE PRODIGAL SON”’ 


out much self-denial, numberless gentle- 
women who feel the bitter sting of 
poverty, but hide it so bravely, might 
thankfully accept the kindnesses prof- 
fered by those known to them, without 
losing their cherished independence. 


The Gossips 


Frank Walcott Hutt in The Independent 
When Hearsay sits in Gossip’s hall, 
The guests crowd greedily about 
To catch some word of knightly rout, 
Of sore defeat and fall. 


Alas, alas, how few there are 
Who in Hope’s quiet chapel pray 
The warrior may come away 
Without a wound or scar. 


America to Check the Yellow Peril 


M. René Pinon in La Révue des Deux Mondes 


To estimate the importance of the 
American work in the Philippines it is 
necessary not to consider the archipel- 
ago without the ocean that surrounds 
it, and without the yellow world of 
which it forms apart. Above all, what- 
ever be the appearances to the contrary, 
the Philippines are an imperial possession, 
a way-station of the United States on 
the road to domination of the Pacific, a 
military and commercial position in prox- 
imity to the Chinese mass. And, after 
all, for us Frenchmen and for us Eu- 
ropeans the future of the Philippine 
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people is not what preoccupies us. It 
is important to us, on the contrary, that 
in the face of growing Japan the Amer- 
ican Power should rise formidably to 
maintain in the waters of the Far East 
the equilibrium necessary for the secur- 
ing of European possessions and inter- 
ests. Established in the Philippines, 
the Americans need a strong navy and 
a disciplined army. If, discouraged by 
the difficulties of their enterprise, they 
were to abandon it, the archipelago 
would not be long in passing under the 
domination, or at least under the influ- 
ence, of Japan. This is one of the 
reasons which make us sincerely wish 
the success of the Americans in the 
great work of civilization which they 
have undertaken. 


Gaged by Dr. Hale 


The Ram's Horn 


An Oregon newspaper man was once 
traveling inthe back country of Oregon, 
and, going to a little inn for lodging, 
was surprised to see a large picture of 
Dr. Hale on the wall. The woman of 
the house explained it thus: ‘‘ Well, 
you see, a good many strangers come 
here and want me to keep ’em, and I 
don’t know anything about ’em; but if 
they know Edward Everett Hale’s pic- 
ture I knowthey’re good for something, 
and I let ’em stay.”’ 


Odd Railway Rule in Switzerland 


The Louisville Courier-Journal 


““When we reached Switzerland,” 
said the tourist, ‘‘ we found in the rail- 
way stations, alongside of the ticket 
office, machines for measuring the 
height of children. I said to the agent 
at Geneva: 

‘** A half-ticket for my little girl.’ 
Isn’t she too tall?’ the man asked. 
‘Let her step on the measurer, please.’ 

‘““My daughter’s height was duly 
taken. It was four feet five. 

*** All right,’ said the agent. ‘She 
passes after all.’ 

“Then the man explained to me 
that on account of innumerable dis- 
putes over the age of children half- 
fares were now sold in Switzerland ac- 
cording to height instead of according 


ace 


to age. Children under three feet 
traveled free. Those between three 
feet and four feet six paid half-fare. 
Those over four feet six paid full fare. 

“The new rule is agood one. We 
have no more disputes. The children 
are measured at the ticket office, and 
that is the end of the matter.’ ”’ 


Stimulating Unthrifty Plants 


The National Magazine 


If unthrifty plants, and those develop- 
ing blossoms, are watered once in two 
weeks with water in which nitrate of 
soda has been dissolved, in the propor- 
tion of ateaspoonful to a quart of water, 
they will “just boom.’’ The soda is 
more of a stimulant than a complete 
food, and for this reason should be sup- 
plemented with some sort of food; but 
to start a sickly plant into new life 
it has no equal. 














SIR CHARLES WYNDHAM 


From a picture of the actor, aged 27, as a 
surgeon in the United States Army during the 
Civil War. In the collection of Sir George 
Newnes. 























The Sphere 
A TELEGRAPH THAT WRITES 
Mr. Antal Pollak has invented a rapid-writing 
telegraph in conjunction with Mr. Jozsef Virag. 
This picture shows the different parts of the 
machine. 


Telegraphing with a Typewriter 
Public Opinion 

An invention designed to revolutionize 
telegraphy, in that it practically does 
away with the Morse system, has been 
perfected by J. C. Barclay, assistant 
general manager of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company; and the first con- 
trivance which was built by the company 
under Mr. Barclay’s patents is in suc- 
cessful operation between New York 
and Buffalo. 

Briefly, the invention consists of an 
appliance attached to an ordinary type- 
writer, by which the person sending in 
one city has his message printed by a 
similar typewriter in another city, how- 
ever distant. 

Unlike any other telegraph printing 
inventions, the typewriter does not click 
off the Morse alphabet, but the sender 
writes his message before him just as 
an operator of a typewriter would do, 
and the printed message appears in exact 
duplicate on the receiving machine. 
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All that is necessary to do at the re- 
ceiving end is to feed paper to the type- 
writing machine, or a roll of paper can 
be so arranged that it will unwind as 
the messages are received. The machine, 
like the ticker, spaces and punctuates, 
but unlike it both capital and small 
letters can be used. 

Mr. Barclay says, in this connection, 
that he has succeeded in overcoming 
every defect that had appeared in tele- 
graph printing machines. ‘“‘ As far as 
speed is concerned,”’ he said, ‘* this new 
instrument can beat the old method of 
telegraphy in just the same proportion 
that a rapid typewriter operator can beat 
atelegrapher. The sender can send as 
fast as he can write, and the machine 
at the other end will take it just as fast 
as he can reel it off. The Morse 
system is entirely eliminated.’’ The 
inventor refused to make public any 
of the details of his invention, but 


announced that he would give a public 
demonstration of 
short time. 


its workings in a 








The Sphere 
THE RAPID-WRITING TELEGRAPH 
This picture shows the perforated strip which 


is punched in the transmitter, and the writing 
which appears at the other end of the receiver. 
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Federal Control of Trusts 


Report of Commissioner Garfield 


I beg to suggest that Congress 
be urgently requested to consider the 
advisability of enacting a law for the 
legislative regulation of interstate and 
foreign commerce under a license or 
franchise, which in general should pro- 
vide as follows: 

(a) The granting of a federal fran- 
chise or license to engage in interstate 
commerce. 

(b) The imposition of all necessary 
requirements as to corporate organiza- 
tion and management as a condition 
precedent to the grant of such franchise 
or license. 

(c) The requirement of such reports 
and returns as may be desired as a con- 
dition of the retention of such franchise 
or license. 

(d) The prohibition of all corpo- 
rations and corporate agencies from en- 
gaging in interstate and foreign com- 
merce without such federal franchise or 
license. . 

(e) The full protection of the 
grantees of such franchise or license 
who obey the laws applicable thereto. 

(f) The right to refuse or withdraw 
such franchise or license in case of 
violation of law, with appropriate right 
of judicial appeal to prevent abuse of 
power by the administrative officer. 


Wall Street’s Blue Book 
The Boston Transcript 

There is published in New York a 
“Directory of Directors,’’ a sort of 
financial ‘‘ Who’s Who,’’ a list of the 
men who fill directors’ chairs in the 
railroads, the trust companies, the banks, 
and in the industrial trusts. This 
directory is arranged alphabetically, 
giving the name of the man, and below 
a list of the corporations in which he is 
an officer. Most names are followed 
by one corporation ; but a few are fol- 
lowed by lists of banks and trusts and 
railroads and companies that fill a page 
or more. The book includes every man 
of sufficient importance to have a direc- 
tor’s voice in any one of the great 
corporations whose interests center in 


Wall Street. To give a list of the score 
of names that are followed by the 
greatest number of corporations would 
be to name the little group of men who 
actually control, who compose the active, 
working, moving forces of high finance 
and industry in the United States. Such 
a list, with the number of directors’ 
seats credited to each, reads as follows: 


Chauncey M. Depew ee ee 
W.H. Newman Pee " 58 
William K. Vanderbilt , 54 
James Stillman. .......... sascsstiaclesctclassasiceis Grios detente §2 
George J. Gould 0.0200... 49 
Anthony N. Brady...... 48 
E. H. Harriman a sian 47 
H. McK. Twombly....... sential 44 
Frederick W. Vanderbilt....... - 43 
E. H. Gary ake 42 
The late W. H. Baldwin, Jr... ...... 41 
Eeorge F. Baker....... Ata 40 
G. V. Rossiter........ iavcsiamidibe . a 
August Belmont....... accuse aiaiiecas Mitt 38 
J. P. Morgan. bai 33 
Samuel Slcan .......... ir Ceoielaiadeteackecs., aa 
Be My CINI oconen oneseteocestniarivncnviasnceanes 31 


An All-Swallowing Federal Monster 


The St. Louis Republic 


The fact that such proposals as the 
Garfield recommendations are soberly 
and authoritatively presented to Congress 
is of such importance as to be epoch- 
making. It seems to announce the 
beginning of the end of State autonomy. 
It threatens an overshadowing, an 
absorbing federalism, which shall take 
away the substantial and essential powers 
of the individual States and leave them 
empty and nominal entities. It promises 
an end to the real duality of United 
States government, leaving the dual 
form a hollow fiction. 


E Pluribus Unum! 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson in The Atlantic Monthly 


It was refreshing, too, when a young 
child traveling eastward from the far 
West held a conversation close beside 
me with an utterly pallid and exhausted 
mother, which perhaps deserves narra- 
ting more fully. Inever saw a woman 
more utterly exhausted, while the child 
seemed as fresh at sunset as at dawn. 
It was when the through trains on the 
Boston and Albany still stopped at West 
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Newton, and the conductor had just 
called with vigorous confidence the 
name of that station. After a pause, 
the child exclaimed as_ vigorously, 
‘“*Mother,’’ to which the mother re- 
sponded, perhaps for the two-hundredth 
time that day, in a feeble voice, ‘““ What, 
dear ?’’ when the following conversa- 
tion ensued: “‘ What did that man say, 
mother?’’ ‘He said West Newton.” 
A pause for reflection, then again, 
““Mother.’” “‘What?” ‘‘What did 
that man say West Newton for, 
mother?’’ To this the mother, with 
an evasiveness dictated by despair, could 
only murmur, “I don’t know.’”’ This 
was too well tried an evasion, and the 
unflinching answer came, ‘‘ Don’t you 
know what he said West Newton for, 
mother ?’’ Thus demanded, came the 
vague answer, ‘Said it for the fun of 
it, I guess.’’ By this time all the occu- 
pants of the car were listening breath- 
lessly to the cross-examination. Then 
came the inevitable ‘“ Mother,’’ and the 
more and more hopeless “* What?” 
“Did that man say West Newton for 
the fun of it, mother?’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ said 
the poor sufferer, with an ever increas- 
ing audience listening to her vain eva- 
sion. Thechild paused an atom longer; 
and then continued, still inexhaustible, 
but as if she had forced her victim into 
the very last corner, as she had, “‘ What 
was the fun of it, mother ?”’ 


The Art of Table-Talk 


Mrs. Frederic Harrison in The Nineteenth Century and After 

The French have some dinner-table 
conventions which to us would seem 
strange. At any small gathering of 
eight or ten persons, the talk is always 
supposed to be general; the individual 
who should try to begin a téte-a-téte 
conversation with the person sitting 
next at table would soon find out his 
mistake. 

Conversation — general conversation 
—is part of the repast, like the bread, 
the salt, or the wine, and is common to 
all. What admirable talk you will hear 
at the table of the smallest bourgeoisic 
—bright, sparkling, full of mother wit 
and good sense; and the delight in a 


happy saying runs around the table and 
stimulates afresh. ‘This in spite of the 
presence of the children, who are not 
always well behaved, and the evident 
cares which possess the hostess. 

The French love to speak well, and 
rightly consider their language to be a 
most beautiful and flexible instrument 
for social purposes. They take pains, 
therefore, to pronounce the words well, 
and to play on them with grace and 
dexterity. You may often hear, after 
such an entertainment as I have de- 
scribed, Ce n’est pas bien parler, in 
criticism of an awkward, ugly phrase. 


A Thrilling Fact 


Jane Ellis Joy in St. Nicholas 


‘*Suppose,’’ said the wise orator—‘‘though ’tis 
a thought stupendous— 

Suppose a baby one year old with arms of the 
tremendous 

Length of ninety-three odd million miles, 

Should, in a freak»of fun, 

Reach up and touch the sun; 

That child would be 

253 

Years old, 

I’m told, 

Before it learned 

Its hand was burned !’’ 


The New England Spinster 
Mrs. L. H. Harris in The Independent 

They pretend that they wish to be 
independent, self-supporting, in order 
to save their self-respect in a section 
where many men lack the gallantry and 
courage to offer them the homes and 
happiness they desire. As a matter of 
fact, the most gifted bluestocking in 
Boston would marry any bachelor of 
her acquaintance who commanded her 
confidence and respect, and who would 
court her with the right genius of court- 
ship. To be sure, she might require a 
stringent lover, after the intellectual, 
hardening process she has _ passed 
through, but if the deadening effects of 
it have not progressed too far he will 
succeed. Generally when she says she 
prefers the single life she is proudly 
concealing her lack of lovers, or she has 
been humiliated with their lukewarm- 
ness, or her nature has been singularly 
perverted from the eternally feminine 
desire for love—for all normal women 
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wish to be loved even more than they 
are capable of loving in return. They 
have a genius for sacrifice, but aside 
from the maternal instinct they are 
limited in the power of loving. That 
is why most of them would sacrifice 
careers, which men would cling to 
tenaciously, just to win and keep a 
man’s love. ‘hey are perfected in that, 
and never in anything else, no matter 
how brilliant the achievement may be. 


the basis of a population of the globe 
of 1,430,000,000. In other words, the 
adherents of Christianity comprise just 
about one-third of the world’s popula- 
tion. 


The “Big Stick” of Organized Labor 
Willicm English Walling in The World To-Day 

Labor leaders have made up their 

minds to speak softly and to carry a big 

















From the painting by J. H. Lorimer 


ORDINATION OF ELDERS IN A SCOTTISH KIRK 


Christianity Leads 


The Church Economist 


Christianity is now the prevailing 
religion of the world. Its adherents, 
according to Dr. Roberts, amount to 
477,080,158. The next religious faith 
in point of numbers is Confucianism, 
with 256,000,000 adherents. Hindu- 
ism is third with 190,000,000, and 
Mohammedanism fourth with 176,834,- 
372. Buddhism is given 147,900,000. 
The various smaller heathen faiths 
count up only 118,129,470. This is on 


stick. The “‘ big stick ’’ isthe economic 
power to stop production, not the 
empty right to strike, not the right 
quietly to leave work in a body while 
production goes on as best it can, but, 
to use the exact words of a San Fran- 
cisco leader whose ability and relative 
conservatism are unquestioned, the power 
to stop production. ‘This is the big stick. 
The soft words are those in which 
labor proposes to clothe its demands. 
The very spirit of the American busi- 
ness-man spoke forth from President 
Gompers’ report to the convention. 
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Labor, he made it clear, asks only for 
the protection of individual liberty and 
freedom of contract, for the maintenance 
of business on business principle. Its 
cry, as President Gompers said some 
time ago, is fundamentally for more, 
and after that still for more. More 
wages, more immediate and concrete 
results, more economic power for better 
organization and so for more results—a 
most familiar attitude in this business 
nation. No new political privileges are 
sought for, simply the preservation of 
the right and the development of the 
power to stop production. Labor, like 
business, asks of the government above 
all things to be let alone. 


Frenzied Finance 
Life 
TO EVERYBODY—WARNING 

A copartnership has just been formed 
between B. Munchausen and John 
Ananias. ° 

We propose to tell the American 
people a few things they have been 
aware of for some time. 

If this shall influence them to buy 
and sell some of our gilt-edged insecur- 
ities, we shall not have lived in vain. 

We are going to make some terrible 
statements. This is one of them. 

Six months ago we discovered that 
we were stuck on ourselves. Last week 
some malicious liar, whose name will be 
divulged later on, spread the awful 
news that we were telling the truth. 

If you’ll stop and think fora moment, 
you’ll see what this means to us. 

Yesterday President Roosevelt, all the 
members of the Cabinet and all the 
crowned heads of Europe got down on 
their knees to us and begged and prayed 
us to stop. But we gave them the 
merry Ha! Ha! We have the Ameri- 
can people in front of us, with all their 
good coin, and we dare any one to say 
that we are not making anything out 
of this deal. Liar! Cutthroat! Villian! 
Murderer! Whoop! Hip, hurrah! 
Zounds! Gadzooks! And _ likewise 
Pish and Tush ! 

Just cut these terms out and apply 
them to Everybody. We don’t care, 


because they are true. ‘They must be 
so, if we say so. 
HOT AIR 


Last week we publicly said that Hot 
Air would go to par and drop to 40 
below zero. Were we right? We 
guess yes. Sell Hot Air if you value 
your System. There is nothing in it. 
We sold ours in the Good Old Summer- 
time, and are now dealing in 


BLIZZARDS 


Buy our Blizzards at any price. 
Spring won’t be here for months. We 
recommend Snowdrifts, Icicles and 
Frost Banks. 

MUNCHAUSEN’S MAGAZINE—OUT TODAY 

Remember that we have no interest 
in this periodical except to write for it 
and go the System one better, and keep 
Wall Street guessing. Have you been 
stung in the market? We thought so. 
Buy the next isumber, and if you don’t 
believe what we say, bear in mind that 
there’s millions in it. That’s what we 
are here for. 

Zip, Zip, Zip, Zip, Zip, Zip, Zip, 
Zip, Zip, Zip! 


Horses on a Molasses Diet 


The New York Sun 


The trucking horses used by a big 
sugar refining firm in Brooklyn are such 
fine, big, sleek-looking animals that 
their passage through the streets attracts 
attention, and horsemen generally believe 
that the cost of keeping them in such 
condition must be considerably above 
the average. 

That is not the case, however, for in 
the stable of the firm an experiment of 
mixing molasses with the feed has been 
made, and the plan has been found to 
be not only extremely economical but 
also of exceptional value in producing 
nourishment. It costs only thirty-four 


cents a day to feed these fine horses ° 


which range from 1700 to 1800 pounds 
in weight. This, according to experts, 
is from twenty to twenty-seven per cent. 
cheaper than the old system of maintain- 
ing the stock on oats and hay entirely. 

This is what the sugar refinery horses 
eat: in the morning they get a quart 
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and a half of Indian corn meal, a quart 
of wheat bran, seven pounds of cut hay, 
and a quart and a half of sugar-house 
syrup which remains after all possible 
crystallization of sugar has taken place. 

At noon each horse gets four or five 
quarts of oats, and the night ration is 
the same as that in the morning, except 
that five pounds of loose hay is placed 
in the stall in addition. 

The hygienic value of the molasses- 
feed formula is proved by an experiment 
which was made on two run-down horses 
that had been kept upon ordinary ra- 
tions. Their weights were 890 and 
925 pounds when they were put on the 
molasses system, and both soon showed 
improvement in weight and health. At 
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METHOD EMPLOYED BY THE JAPANESE 
TO ATTACK THE RUSSIAN FORTS 


Owing to the converging fire which neighbor- 
ing forts are able to send upon the advancing 
troops the Japanese army has had to resort 
to the practice of sapping and mining, which 
for some years past has been scarcely used 
at all in modern warfare. 


the end of six weeks the smaller had 
gained 200 pounds and the other was 
181 pounds heavier. 


History Revised 


IN THE METROPOLIS 


Hypatia was about to be torn limb 
from limb. 

“It’s no worse than going home on 
the street cars at 6 o’clock,’’ she con- 
cluded. Thus she was able to meet 
her fate without being rattled. 


HIS DECISION 


Diogenes was asked why he had 
ceased his quest for an honest man and 
lingered all day in his homelike tub. 

‘What is the use?’’ he returned, 
pessimistically. ‘‘ Thomas W. Lawson 
won’t be born for more than a thousand 
years yet.’’ 

With that he blew out his lantern. 


Egg Membrane for Skin Grafting 
The Week's Progress 

The surgeon in the Charity Hospital 
in New Orleans, believing that the 
membrane of eggs would do just as well 
as skin to replace the destroyed skin, 
resolved to try it, as it could not possi- 
bly do any harm if the experiment were 
not a success. He accordingly broke 
an egg and poured out the contents. 
Then he carefully removed the mem- 
brane which separated the white and 
yolk from the shell and placed this 
membrane on parts of an improvised 
arm. The wound was washed with 
normal salt solution, a wet dressing 
applied, and the arm was bandaged. A 
few days afterward the surgeon decided 
to look at the arm and see what the 
results were. The bandage was re- 
moved and the results were as he hoped 
they would be. He immediately sent 
for more eggs, and a like operation was 
performed on other parts of the arm 
till the entire wound was covered. It 
is about twelve inches long and three 
inches wide. To cover this with the 


membrane of eggs taken in small pieces 





























THEY BOTH GOT TIME 


Scene: Police court during dispute over an eight-day clock 








MAGISTRATE: ‘‘| award the clock to the plaintiff.’’ 
DEFENDANT : ‘‘ Then what do | get ?’’ 
MAGISTRATE: ‘‘I’ll give you the eight days.’’ 
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required patience and dexterity ; but the 
surgeon saw his first attempt was a suc- 
cess and he wanted the skin to grow 
back on the arm without grafting. 


Old Saws Re-filed 


Lippincott’s Magazine 

A watched Pot never boils over. 

A word to the Wise is wasted. 

A rolling Stone gathers much Expe- 
rience. 

A Party and his Money are soon 
fooled. 

Modesty is the best Policy. 

A Company is known by the Men it 
keeps. 

Discretion is the unpopular Part of 
Valor. 


Time and Tide could wait for no 


Woman. 
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“‘ Americanizing the Peerage” 


Cable Despatch to The New York Sun 


The recent marriage of Miss Daisy 
Leiter to the Earl of Suffolk has started 
jests about the Americanizing of the 
peerage, which are usual on such occas- 
ions. Asociety weekly, however, points 
out that American women who have 
married peers number only twenty-five. 
This number includes all the Ameri- 
cans, with one exception, who have 
married peers since 1860, a period of 
forty-four years. Ten of these women 
have no children at all, and six have no 
sons, so, according to the paper referred 
to, the peerage is not likely to be Amer- 
icanized for a while yet. 


Christianity in America 


The Christian Intelligencer 


The present number of Christian 
ministers in the United States is 149,- 
963. There are 196,719 churches and 
29,323,158 communicants. The Sun- 
day-schools number 139,317, teachers 
1,411,807, and scholars 11,493,591. 


Sir Oliver Lodge’s Faith 


The London Daily Telegraph 


Sir Oliver Lodge, principal of Bir- 
mingham University, addressing the 
students of the Birkbeck College, con- 
cluded his remarks by saying: I am 
very much impressed with the power 
and responsibility of the human race, 
and with the management of this planet, 
which seems to be given to it, so that 
things will not improve unless we im- 
prove. I believe in Divine guidance, 
but I believe in a Deity acting by agents, 
and that when he takes all this trouble 
through millions of years to evolve a 
human race with conscience and free 
will and power of guidance, he will 
practically leave it to them to decide 
what their future is to be. They may 
go up or down, just as an individual. 
So much depends on us—whether we 
undertake these reforms and give our 
minds and lives to them in some shape 
or other, each trying to do what he can. 
We are a part of nature, but we are 
an efficient and conscious part. The 
fact that we are alive is a tremendous 
responsibility—which people do not al- 
ways realize—if you believe that life 
does not cease or become extinct, that 
the personality once developed is a per- 
ennial thing, and although the body 
may be and will be sloughed off in a 
few years, the personality and individ- 
uality is persistent, so that before every 
member of the human race there is an 
eternal destiny. 


Oh, Fudge! 
Life 
It is reported that ‘‘ The Simple Life’ 


is being sold in Philadelphia under the 
title of ‘“ The Pace That Kills.”’ 
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Hungarian Politicians are 
Strenuous 


The Graphic 


The Hungarian Diet, though it has 
an unenviable reputation for “‘ scenes,”’ 
never provided a more _ discreditable 
spectacle than that which marked the 
day intended for the opening of the last 
session. A quarter of an hour before 
the time fixed for the opening the 


Presidential platform was smashed to 
pieces and the debris thrown on to the 
benches. The table of the House was 
overturned, and the codes of law lying 
on it weretorn toatoms. With missiles 
and cudgels formed out of the pieces, 
the Parliamentary Guard was chased out 
of the House. The ministerial table 
and chairs were smashed, and the desks 
torn down. The House presented a 
scene of wreck and ruin, and it was 

















The Graphic 


UNPARLIAMENTARY ! 
Obstruction in the Hungarian Parliament: during the outbreak by the Opposition the 


ministerial arm-chairs were uprooted, 


opposition had mustered in force, the 
leaders, however, being conspicuous by 
their absence. Not a single member 
of the government was in his place in 
the House. 

The disorder began by some of the 
deputies asking the Parliamentary Guard 
whether, as Hungarians, they were not 
ashamed. of their duties. M. Viktor 
Rakosi, the secretary, proceeded to 
ascend the platform, but was prevented 
by the Guard from achieving his pur- 
pose. Several opposition deputies 
thereupon hastened to his assistance, 
and a scuffle ensued, in which the 


and the presidential tribune smashed. 


found necessary to postpone the sitting 
until the following day. When the riot 
had subsided, the opposition leaders, 
M. Kossuth, Count Apponyi, and 
Baron Banffy, entered the Chamber, 
and were greeted with enthusiastic 
cheers by their disorderly supporters, 
who crowded round them and induced 
them to sign pieces of the destroyed 
furniture, which they removed as souve- 
nirs of the occasion. So proud were 
the riotous deputies of the havoc they 
had made, that they were photo- 
graphed in the midst of the wrecked 
furniture. 
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The Song of a Bullet 


Bertrand Shadwell in The Boston Transcript 


The wound made by the steel-jacketed rifle 
bullet, at present used in war, is so kind, 
humane, and merciful (compared with the 
dreadful injuries which were inflicted by its 
predecessor, the conical leaden bullet ) that the 
**steel jacket’’ may truly be said to be a gift 
sent by God, for the purpose of making wars 
less barbarous and cruel. 


God gave me a little steel jacket, 
Drawn, trimmed, and assembled on High ; 
He cut it to stand all the racket 
Of a journey aloft in the sky. 
God gave me a little steel jacket, 
To cover me in from the cold. 
You must all understand, 
It’s a gift from God’s hand, 
And I wouldn’t exchange it for gold. 


CuHorwus : 
Ho!—Ho!—As I hum through the air, 
At the sound of my song, the men sit up and 
stare, 
With a gape and a grin at the gulf of the sky, 
As a sort of salute at my galloping by ; 
For, although they can’t see me, they know 
me, and cry, 
‘* There ye go in yer little steel jacket !’’ 


It's a right and a rough little jacket, 
Guaranteed not to rove or to rip ; 
It’s a tight and a tough little jacket ; 
It’s as smart as the crack of a whip; 
It’s a nobby and neat little jacket ; 
It is cute, cupro-nickeled and bright ; 
It will wear a long while, 
And for sit and for style, 
It’s the dandiest tunic in sight. 


God blessed my little steel jacket, 
As He hoisted me into its sleeves ; 
It will bore through a bone and not crack it, 
And kind is the wound that it leaves ; 
For it heals like the prick of a lancet ; 
For the sign of a scar you may hunt. 
When you’re down on your back, 
You are up in a crack, 
And you’re down and you’re back at the 
front. 


Cuorus : 
Ho!—Ho!—As I miss by a hair, 
At the shock of escape, the men sit up to swear; 
But the men that I hit, be they humble or high, 
Look close at the clean little hurt, and then cry, 
With a look up aloft at the light in the sky, 

‘* Thank the Lord for the little steel jacket !’’ 


Printing Without Ink 


The Magazine of Commerce 
What purports to be a revolution in 
the graphic arts is known as the Physio- 
type Process of printing without ink, 


and was recently shown to the Royal 
Society by Mr. Francis Sheridan, the 
inventor. The process is as follows: 
the article of which it is desired to 
obtain a fac-simile print is placed upon 
a piece of paper having a suitable sur- 
face, and is pressed for a few seconds 
either by the hand, or in a copying 
press, or by other suitable means. The 
impression is, of course, almost invisi- 
ble. The paper is then slipped into a 
case containing a powder the nature of 
which is necessarily a secret. “The case 
is slightly shaken, in order that the 
powder may be properly distributed over 
the surface of the paper. ‘The latter is 
then withdrawn from the case, and any 
superfluous powder shaken off. A print 
has now been secured, but so far it is 
not permanent. In order to render the 
print permanent and indelible, it merely 
remains to place the paper between two 
sheets of blotting-paper, dampened with 
a very weak solution of glycerine and 
water—the effect of the glycerine being 
to retard evaporation. As each stage 
occupies but a few seconds, the whole 
operation from start to finish could, if 
necessary, be performed in a minute or 
two. The print, which can be made 
in almost any color, is perfectly clear, and 
portraysthe minutest hair lines in abso- 
lute fac-simile of the original. It is, in 
fact, as clear as the best photograph. 
The process can be directly applied to 
lithography. It also affords a means of 
obtaining designs on glass, enamel, 
metal, etc., by a direct process. It will 
be especially useful in nature study and 
botany. 


Thunderer and Poet 
The Fortnightly Review 

An early copy of Swinburne’s *‘ Poems 
and Ballads’ volume (1866) came into 
the hands of Dallas, then chief literary 
reviewer to the London Times, who, 
after ruminating on what we will call 
the pygmy poems, strode off to Moxon’s 
with an ultimatum. Either, said he, 
let them withdraw the book or he would 
denounce it and destroy it. As they 
had no wish to be denounced or de- 
stroyed themselves they preferred to 
accept the former alternative. John 
Camden Hotten brought out the book. 
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A BUSY MAN’S BRAIN BOX 


This is the most complete device ever in- 
vented for filing and classifying clippings, 
illustrations, manuscripts and all miscel- 
laneous matters which some time or other 
you will want without a minute’s delay. 


It keeps your pockets and your 
desk clean and saves memo- 
randum that would otherwise 
be lost. It affords you instant 
access to everything you file 
init. It is a savings bank for 
information — worth 47 scrap 
books and any number of 
pigeon-holes. It consists of a 
number of specially made hold- 
ers arran in a substantial 
air-tight, dust-proof box. Each 
one of these holders not only 
shows what is contained in it, 
but by an ingenious indexing 
system rows font where every- 
thing else referring to its 
contents may be found. Espe- 
cially useful to business men 
because it sits conveniently on 
your desk and takes care abso- 
jutely of all the papers and 
data that you might otherwise 
lose or forget—perhaps throw 
in a waste basket for want of 
a better place to put it. The 
Brain Box is a genuine Library 
Filing Cabinet never before 
made in desk size and has sold 
‘ from $15.00 to $50.00 in large 
sizes. Is equal in every respect to the expensive kind except 
the size and the woodwork. 


FRE WITH YOUR NAME STAMPED IN GOLD. 


For a limited time we will give these Brain 
Boxes free with subscriptions to SYSTEM. 


Through SYSTEM you can learn all that anyone can possibly 
tell you about system and business methods. It tells every 
month all the new business 
tricks that save time—all 
the little office wrinkles 
that save worry. 200 or 
more pages of indispens- 
able information for busi- 
ness men. The regular 
reading of SYSTEM will 
solve your business per- 
lexities—but if it does not, 
SYSTEM has a staff of 
experts—practical business 
men—who will answer your 
gates gladly and cheer- 
ully and promptly. This 
service will cost you not one 
— — —if you are a subscriber toSYSTEM. The price 
of SYSTEM is two dollars a year. Itis worth a great deal more 
— that to any alert business man with his eyes on the main 
chance. 





Special nooweavarta 


Send us two dollars for a years’ Building a Sales Force 
subscription to SYSTEM and Organizing an Advertising 


we will send you, every cost nt 
prepaid, a brain box with your Or, sings Factory 
name in gold on it. If you Business Correspondence 
are already a subscriber and Credits and Collections 
your subscription has not yet expired, Talks to Salesmen 


simply order us to renew it for one year Systems in Bankin, 
from its present date of expiration and 
we will send you a cabinet free. Write Sys 
your name and address in the margin 


opposite ; tear out this advertisement 
System in the Professions 


and mailit to us. Inclose the money 
and we willenter you as a subscriber— Short-Cuts that Save 


send you an expert consultation certifi- The Business Man’s Re- 
cate entitling you to free advice—and view 
Successful through Sys- 


— = the box. Act at once. We 

ave oO fi t dand w 
nly afew boxes on hand and we tem (Biographical) 
Answered by Experts 


believe they will be snapped up in a 
harry. Send to-day. Address , 
THE SYSTEM COMPANY 
New York For Desk J, CHICAGO London 





Mr. Edison’s New Inventions 


LIKE TURNING IRON TO GOLD 


By his recent inventions Thomas A. Edison 
has changed the ‘‘ talking machine,’’ against 
which so many are prejudiced, to a beautiful 
musical instrument, that everyone enjoys. He 
has given his PHONOGRAPH the widest scope 
of any instrument in the world and made it the 
greatest entertainer and musical educator of this 
marvelous age, bringing concert and theatre to 
your home, in town or country. 


How? Examine a genuine EDISON PHONOGRAPH 
(or any imitation) and you find that the RECORD and the 
REPRODUCER are the parts that count. The rest is a 
machine to turn the record and a horn to amplify the sound. 

By inventing the EDISON GOLD MOULDED REC- 
ORD, Thomas A. Edison accomplished: 


1st—Elimination of all scratching or other mechanical noises. 
2d—The recording of delicate tones and high notes. 
3d—The securing of the rich quality of the original sound, 


Then by inventing the ‘‘ Model C"’ Reproducer, found 
ONLY on EDISON PHONOGRAPHS. he provided: 


Ist— The only means to reproduce those delicate tones. 

2d—Complete rendering of the full richness of quality of band 
or orchestra and both the richness and volume of the 
human voice. 


Therefore the EDISON PHONOGRAPH is the only in- 
strument that sings like the singer, that correctly renders 
instrumental music, that does not offend the ear, that 
really entertains, that actually educates. 

Most of our customers say: “‘ If I'd known the EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH was like that I'd have bought one long 
ago.”” Don’t deprive yourself. Ask the nearest dealer to 
let you hear it. 


Thirty-two Superb Edison Records for dancing have just 
been issued. These are made at the proper tempo, have 
full volume, and rich tone, and the selections are among 
the best ever reproduced. Send for Phonograph Catalogue, 
Record Catalogue, or Dance Supplement. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., Orange, N. J. 
New York Chicago San Francisco London 
I. C. S. Language Courses taught by Edison Phonograph 
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Adventures of Phrases 


‘*T Love You’’ once escaped from out 
The dictionary’s pages, 

To seek the opportunity 
Awaited through the ages. 


With anxious heart he hied him forth 
When fortune good beset him, 

He hadn’t wandered long before 
‘* This Is So Sudden ’’ met him. 


Together on the rosy way 
While arm in arm they plodded, 
Behind them gay ‘‘I Told You So’”’ 
With learned wisdom nodded. 


The Kansas City Times 

A paragrapher of the Chicago Tri- 
bune says he doesn’t know what a 
snitch is. For his benefit the following 
definition is given: A snitch is a combi- 
nation of gall, dishonesty and prevari- 
cation, with perhaps a smattering of 
legal knowledge thrown in. It walks 
and looks like a man and is found in all 
large cities, where it lives mainly “‘ off”’ 
public-service corporations. It is an 
unprofessional lawyer, its existence de- 


Houseworkers’ Wages 


Jane Seymour Klink in The Atlantic Monthly 


In the matter of wages the house- 
worker has the advantage of the outside 
worker in respect of net returns for the 
services performed. A good general 
housemaid in Alameda, a suburb of 
San Francisco, gets twenty-five dollars 
amonth. She does all the washing but 
the shirts and collars. In Chicago a 
girl for general housework receives as 
high as five dollars a week, with neither 
washing nor ironing; while in New 
York a general housemaid at four and 
a half dollars a week is expected, as a 
rule, to do the laundry work, excepting 
shirts and collars. A man attends to 
the porches, brasses and furnace. In 
Boston a general housemaid ‘averages 
four and a half or five dollars a week, 
usually doing the laundry work. There 
is no organized union, but the tacit 
agreement among domestic employees 
as to the rate of wages is strong, and 
they are rather overpaid than underpaid, 
and these wages are clear to those who 
receive them, no part being expended, 


pending almost wholly on that violation 


as in the case of other wage-earners, for 
of ethics described as soliciting business. 


house-rent and food. 


MANY A FINE INTERIOR 


of natural woods has been spoiled because the owner 
realized too fate how much varnish has to do with 
making or marring the finish. 


The use of LUXEBERRY WOOD FINISH for the 
general interior work, and LIQUID GRANITE for 
floors, bath rooms, window sash and sills, inside 
blinds and the front door, will bring lasting content 
with the finish on the woodwork. 


Under its old name of 
Berry Brothers’ Hard Oil Fin- } 
ish, LUXEBERRY WOOD FIN- } 
ISH has been known for forty | 
years as the leading interior 
finish. 

LIQUID GRANITE is unique 
in its wear resisting quali- 
ties, by reason of which it is 
equally fitted for floor fin- 
ishing and all work where the 
exposure is excessive. 

We will mail upon request 
instructive bookiects on wood 
finishing and finished sam- 
ples of wood. 


BERRY BROTHERS, LIMITED, : 
NEW YORK PHILADELPIA 
BOSTON BALTIMORE 

























This is the celebra- 
ted Toy Wagon that 
we give away free un- 
der certain conditions. 
Since we introduced it 
a few years ago it has 
found its way to all 
parts of the world and 
has made thousands of 
boys and girls happy. 

Copy of picture and 
full particulars sent 
upon application. 


Varnish Manufacturers 


CHICAGO SF. LOUIS 
CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 


Factory and Main Office, Detroit 
Canadian Factory, WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
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JOHN CHRISTIAN WATSON 


A printer who became the third Premier of the Commonwealth of Australia 





